











Larry Hunter, Sergeant in the 15th Air Force, comes 
down the gangplank with other walking wounded. 
His transport docked at Piermont, up the Hudson 
River. Red Cross girls will serve him fresh milk as he 
takes his first steps back onto “good old U. S. soil.” 


He boards a hospital train after a brief redistribu- 
tion stay at Camp Shanks. While there he talked 
and played games in the Red Cross lounge with a 
group of local girls. “Real American girls — Gee, 
they looked good!” Before he left Shanks, he 
phoned his folks in Rhode Island. “I guess | was so 
choked up | didn’t say much more than ‘I’m back 
home, Moml’ ” 


Arrived at a hospital near Atlantic City, shrapnel 
is taken out of one arm. The other arm is X-rayed 
and set in a new cast. He suffers from combat 
fatigue, relives his battle experiences in nightmdre 
“flak dreams.” Bull sessions with other vets and the 
hospital psychiatrist heip to calm him. 


When his cast is removed and his wounds are heal- 
ing, he learns to use his arms again by dismantling 
obsolete bombsights. This also keeps him from for- 
getting his mechanics training. 


To keep his weak arm muscles from contracting, 
he limbers them up by doing arm exercises. Set- 
ting-up exercises also are in order, to keep him 
from getting flabby while in bed. 
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In the hospital occupational therapy workshop, he 
weaves textiles. “I start out positive that | can’t use 
two of my bad fingers. Then | get so interested in 
the rug patterns that | use my stiff hand without 
even realizing it.” 


Preliminary hospital treatment over, he arrives at 
the AAF Convalescent Hospital in Pawling, N. Y. 
Here his family and his girl come to see him. He 
wants to tell his parents about the times he flew 
through flak over Austria, but he feels they won't 
understand. His girl is different— she sits and 
listens, interested. And above all, she doesn’t pity 
or baby him. In the Pawling library she and Larry 
talk and read the latest magazines. He gradually 
gets over his fatigue and blues. The thing he likes 
most is being able to keep a dog in his room. 


When he’s practically recovered, he gets in trim by 
playing volleyball. After a 0-mile hike proves he’s 
fit, he’s eager to get out. 


Sent to a separation center, he hands in his service 
record, dog tags and extra clothing. He hears talks 
on veterans’ rights, Gi insurance. After physical 
exams he gets his discharge certificate. 


Home again, he heads for the corner drug store 
with his girl. After a walk through town he'll stop 
at a clothing store, ask his girl to help him pick a 
new suit of civvies. He'll pay for the clothes with his 
mustering out money. It won't be hard for him to 
get used to being called Mr. Hunter instead of 
Sergeant Hunter. 
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Here’s what Joe Vet has coming to him 








FTER World War I, the discharged veteran received only 
$60 in mustering-out pay. This time, those who have 
served 60 days or less will get $100 to help them hurdle the 
period of immediate readjustment. For more than 60 days’ 
service in the United States $200 will be paid. This is raised 
to $300 if the veteran has served overseas. 

The average veteran will want to make a definite deci- 
sion about his future. Here he can be aided in many ways 
under the provisions of the Servicemen’s Re-adjustment Act 
of 1944, popularly known as the “GI Bill of Rights.” ; 

One of these “rights” is education. Uncle Sam will pay up 
to $500 a year for tuition and other fees for those who qual- 
ify. A full time student will also receive $50 a month for 
room and board, or $75 a month if he has one or more 
dependents. These allowances may soon be raised to $60 
and $85 a month by Congress. 

Other veterans will want to get right to work. Until he 
finds a suitable job, the veteran is entitled to as much as $20 
a week for as long as 52 weeks within the two years after 
the discharge. To those who have part-time jobs, the Gov- 
ernment pays the difference between their weekly wages 
and $23. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS —During the first 
two yeors after their discharge, Veterans 
are allowed $20 o week unemployment 
benefits for o period up to 52 weeks. 

































BUSINESS LOANS—Private loans at 4% in- 
terest, with the Government guaranteeing up 
to 50% ‘of the loan, up to a $2000 maximum. 





JOB PLACEMENT-—Special provisions will be 
made for arranging employment of veterans 
by the United States Employment Service. 











HOSPITALIZATION—Free hospital care pro- 
vided in Veterans Administration hospitals— 
with $500 million authorized for construc- 
tion of hospital facilities. 
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A veteran who is in business tor himself but earns less 
than $100 in any month is entitled to the difference between 
what he earns and $100. 
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Many veterans will want to have their own business or 

farm. To help these men, as well as those who want to buy 

their own homes, the Government will make it easier for 
them to borrow money from a bank or lending agency. . 
The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs will guarantee up . 
to one-half the amount of the loan, provided the guarantee . 
is for not more than $2,000. u 
A Government-guaranteed loan must be applied for within P 
two years after discharge. It must be repaid within 20 years m 
at not more than 4 per cent inteérest. : 
st: 






There are other Federal and State laws which give finan- 
cial assistance to veterans. Disabled veterans are entitled to 
pensions ranging from $11.50 a month for a 10 per cent 
disability to $265 a month for total disability. 

The GI Bill and®ther veterans’ laws are long steps forward, 
but they have received much criticism. Congressional com- 
mittees are now considering more than 1,500 proposed 
amendments to veterans’ laws. 

The principal suggestions are contained in Bernard Ba- 
ruch’s recent report to General Omar N. Bradley, Director 
of the Veterans’ Administration. For example, Mr. Baruch 
said that the provisions for GI loans should be effective over 
10 years instead of two years, and that the Government 
















future the GI Bill may even grant additional benefits to the 
veterans of World War II. 

But even as the laws stand today, $2 billion to $3 billion 
a year will go from Uncle Sam’s pockets to the vets. 
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Does Gli Joe 
Want an Education? 


World’s finest school facilities go begging 
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ee average American soldier left school in the 10th grade. 
Only 23 per cent of our service men graduated from high 
school, only four per cent of them from college. Five million 
Gls never finished grammar school. 

Education is an urgent need for the veteran. The Armed 
Services and the “GI Bill of Rights” have provided for our 
boys the finest educational opportunities of any army in his- 
tory. But discouragingly few veterans are taking advantage 
of these provisions. 

Over a .nillion vets should come back to high school to 
finish their education. Only a small fraction of them seem 
likely to do so. Perhaps more would if there were more high 
schools like the Veterans’ Institute, a division of Cass Tech- 
nical High School in Detroit. 


How One High School Does It 
The Cass V.I. finds that the vet who needs to finish high 
school is much more mature than the civilian high school 
boy. He’s outgrown the bobby-soxers. He finds fraternities 
stupid and clubs a bore. His biggest desire is “to get edu- 


Acme 
First vets to graduate from U. of Chicago un- 
der GI Bill leave Rockefeller Memorial Chapel. 


Under such a “go-at-your-own-speed” system, Walter Ship- 
man finished in five months the 1% years of high school he 
needed to go on to dental school. 

For GIs still in service, the Army, under Brigadier General 
Paul Thompson, has undertaken the biggest educational pro- 
gram in U. S. history — GI college. About 2,000 Army schools 
are being set up for service men who have finished high 
school. In Europe alone about 1% million Gls are attending 
“college.” The GI is entitled to two-month courses at com- 
mand schools — classes organized within the military unit 
and staffed by Army teachers. The most popular courses are 


hel cated in a hurry.” business- courses. ; 

er for Accordingly, at Cass Tech the vet can enroli any day he The GI also may take three-month courses in foreign uni- 
‘a wants, can take any combination of courses he needs, can __ versities (Oxford, the Sorbonne, the Universities of Rome 
7 up work ahead as fast as he is able, and can take his exams for and Florence). 
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a diploma whenever he feels ready. Every course is divided 
into units. He works on a unit as fast as he wants, inde- 
pendently of other students. When he thinks he’s ready to 
move on to the next unit, he asks the teacher for an exam. 
When he’s finished all the units the vet takes an over-all 
standard written exam. 


Many men and women still in service are enthusiastic 
about “GI college.” But only one per cent of discharged vet- 
erans have taken advantage of the generous educational 
offers of the “GI Bill of Rights.” And only two per cent of 
the disabled veterans — the men who need good training the 
most — are planning to get a better education. 
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tled to The Chance of a Lifetime 

som Under the GI Bill (Public Law 346), any service man or 
vard woman who served for at least 90 days can attend for a year 

_— any approved school or college. If he was less than 25 years 

oom of age at induction, he can stay in school for an additional 
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At Northwestern University, 150 vets enrolled under Gi Bill. 
Ex-Wave, two ex-lieutenants and ex-sailor get free texts. 
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period equal to his military service, up to a total of four 
years. To get this education, he receives free tuition and 
financial aid for expenses (see page 4). Under Public Law 
16, disabled veterans can train until they are completely 
rehabilitated. 

Why are the Gls rejecting these opportunities? Why do 
most hospitalized veterans prefer to while away their con- 
valescing hours readiag comic books? Many veterans answer: 
“Schoolbooks after three years of regimentation? Nuts!” or 
“I’ve got to make some dough fast.” Far too few of them 
agree with Pfc. Pete MacGullough, who says: “Boy, in the 
postwar job competition I wouldn't have a chance if I 
didn’t have an education.” 








Modern medicine makes the disabled 


veteran a useful citizen 


Back:on His Feef 


OHN LONGACRE is a 19-year-old infantryman who 
fought through the battle of Leyte. After weeks without 
relief he was blown out of his foxhole by a shell. Now he is 
in an Army hospital, his wound healed but his system weak- 
ened by ulcers brought on by dysentery. When he comes 
home on leave he is listless, irritable, gloomy. For hours he'll 
barely talk at all. Then suddenly he will repeat over and 
over to his Dad how two of his friends were killed right by 
his side. 

Ex-Marine Theodore Jones was, on Guadalcanal when a 
shell blew off an arm and a foot and mangled the other 
arm so badly it had to be amputated. In a California hos- 
pital, Ted was beginning to think of himself as a hopeless 
cripple. When they got hospital passes a sailor pal in the 
same ward carried him out to the city. His friend brought 
him to restaurants and movies, laughed off the curious stares 
of civilians, got Ted to enjoy life again. For several weary 
months Ted practiced using his false arms and foot until 
he could write letters, dance, drive a car and motorcycle. 
Then he got married, bought a small house, got a job as an 
insurance salesman. He is now the successful father of two 
kids. 

As an Army combat engineer, Ed Savickas went through 
the North African and Sicilian campaigns. One day he barely 
missed being killed by a bomb, found himself paralyzed. He 
was a victim of combat fatigue, called “shell shock” in the 
last war. Hospitalized, for 15 days he couldn’t digest food, 
would get shaking spells. Now, a year later, he has gotten 
over his paralysis and is home, discharged. But he still has 
the jitters, can’t sit in the movies more than a half hour, 
can’t stand crowds and sudden noises. He imagines all ci- 
vilians are slighting him, starts arguments over silly gripes, 
flares up angrily at his wife over nothing. 


Three Types of Disabled 


John, Ted and Ed are examples of the three main types 
of disabled veterans — those disabled by disease, by wounds 
and by nervous collapse. Each of the services has special 
hospitals for the different types of disabilities. For instance, 
the Army has 65 general hospitals. In addition, there are 
special hospitals for the tubezculous, three hospitals for 
teaching lip reading to the deaf and equipping them with 
hearings aids, six hospitals for amputees, special homes for 
the blind. 

Most general hospitals for the sick and wounded are a 
combination clinic, athletic camp, workshop and theater. In 
the lounge at Halloran Hospital, bathrobed vets are playing 
billiards and ping pong and listening to an orchestra. A 
prominent artist is sketching a boy,” unaware that half of 
the veteran’s face is recently grafted. 

In the workshop, vets with arm or shoulder wounds are 
strengthening their weak muscles by turning out expert 
hand-tooled leather wallets. Men with leg wounds are weav- 
ing textiles. In one blacked-out ward, Gls are practicing 


At the AAF Convalescent Hospital, Pawling, N. Y., these 
airmen are learning to recover the use of their legs. 


blinker signalling. Outside, vets are assembling engines, and 
amputees are learning to drive a car. 

The rehabilitation centers for NPs have to be more spe- 
cialized. NP stands for neuropsychiatric. Forty-eight per 
cent of all medically discharged vets are NPs. Each NP 
casualty costs the Government about $30,000. NPs are 16 
times more likely to be permanently disabled than other 
veterans. That does not mean the NP is insane or feeble- 
minded. It generally means he is suffering temporarily from 
battle fatigue, like Ed Savickas, or cannot adjust himself to 
the discipline of Army life. 


Snapping Out of Battle Fatigue 

In the Army, psychiatrists right up at the front were 
able to cure many NPs in a few days by getting them to 
talk about their worries. More severe battle fatigue cases 
need many months of hospital treatment and encouragement 
from understanding parents or wives. 

Each NP can be made to find some activity that will 
sooth and interest him unti] he “snaps out of it.” A boy 
with a badly burned face got over his gloom by singing 
to his wardmates over the hospital loudspeaker. An NP 
who would speak to no one nor attend any hospital parties 
cheered up when given a stamp collection. In the St. Eliza- 
beth center in Washington, NPs are encouraged to act out 
their problems on a little stage, with fellow NPs as a sympa- 
thetic audience. 

If he needs prolonged care now or gets sick several years 
from now, a veteran goes to one of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion’s £5 large hospitals. Since 1924, veterans have been 
able to get VA hospital treatment both for ailments con- 
nected with service and for ailments not connected with 
service. 


Case Against Veterans’ Hospitals 


But the VA hospitals need a lot of improvement. The 
American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, two Con- 
gressional investigating committees, presidential adviser Ber- 
nard Baruch, and the President himself all have the follow- 
ing criticisms to make: 

1) VA hospital doctors generally are not as good as ci- 
vilian doctors. This is because the VA does not pay high 
enough salaries, doctors are appointed from civil service 
lists instead of for proved ability, the VA hospitals don't 
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Wide World 


Blind veterans interested in printing learn to set type 
in the small but modern print shop at Old Farms. 


give their doctors opportunity to study new techniques or 
to do research. Also, the Government does not allow medical 
students to train in VA hospitals. VA hospitals therefore are 
not recognized by the American Medical Association. 

2) The VA hospitals do not have enough doctors and 
nurses, In some hospitals there are only 4 doctors per 2,000 
beds during the night shift. 

3) The VA hospitals are headed by managers who are 
not doctors. Baruch recommends setting up a Veterans’ 
Medical Service under a prominent medical man. 

4) NP hospitals are short of psychiatrists. The U. S. has 
about 3,500 trained psychiatrists. This is barely enough to 
treat 150,000 NPs. There already are 2 million NPs. 

5) Prosthetics (false limbs) should be improved. False 
arms are particularly awkward. They weigh about 10 
pounds, and the thongs with which the good arm opens the 
hooks of the false hand are rough and hard to wash. The 
VA has done no research to improve prosthetics. It just 
gives the vet about $150 to go out and buy a limb. 

6) There are not enough VA hospitals and clinics. Vets 
often have to stand in line for hours to get treatment. Most 
of the veterans in VA hospitals are being treated for ail- 
ments not connected with military service. Under an odd 
VA ruling, veterans with ailments not connected with mili- 
tary service are allowed hospitalization (hospital treatment 
in bed) but are not allowed out-patient care (treatment 
in clinics for cases that don’t need hospitalization). These 
vets clutter up the hospital wards when they often are not 
badly sick. 

The core of the problem is: Should the present policy be 
continued of giving hospitalization to veterans who have 
ailments not connected with military service? If no, then the 
present VA hospital space is enough. If yes, then by 1975 
hospital space will have to be doubled. It costs from $5,000 
to $7,500 per bed to build every new VA hospital. 

Monmouth County, N. J., has evolved a fine plan to re- 
lieve the crowded VA hospitals. The county’s medical asso- 
ciation doctors are willing to donate some of their time to 
the veterans. The veteran chooses the doctor he wants, 
then goes to him for free examination in clinics that will be 
set up in handy places and will be staffed by county spe- 
cialists. Civilian hospitals, given county funds for necessary 
expansion, will take care of veterans needing hospitalization. 
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Playing golf is one way of toning muscles back to 
normal. Sports are better than setting up exercises. 


Signal Corps pnoto 


Although he has had his new arm for only one week, 
this soldier is already able to swipe at a ping pong ball. 








Chief problem is the vet who has never had 
a job, not the one who wants his old job 


RECENT cartoon showed a much-decorated young air 

A force officer talking to his former boss. “I’m afraid, Mr. 

Goodberry,” says the flyer, “I won’t be able to take 

back my old job as stock boy. You see, the Skyway Airlines 
has just offered me a position as its vice president.” 

This situation will happen only in cartoons. Most veterans 
have job-hunting experiences like Ed Stone, ex-Pfc. who has 
fought with the infantry in Europe, been wounded in the 
legs. Ed was cocky at first, thought he deserved the best of 
jobs. His local Veterans Service Center sent him to the U. S. 
Employment Service (USES), where a consultant told him 
to get into non-essential work because those jobs would last 
longer. 

He looked up his old boss, who greeted him like a long- 
lost son. Ed told him he couldn’t take his old shipping clerk 
job, it would tire his legs — besides he wanted something 
better. The boss agreed. But when Ed asked for a salesman 
job at $50 a week, the boss yelled “You're crazy! Go away.” 

Ed couldn’t make up. his mind what kind of work he 
wanted. Several jobs that he liked, such as radio announcing, 
he found he could not do because he lacked experience. 

He kept getting more and more angry. Finally he landed 
a buying job with an exporting firm, at $50 a week. He isn't 
as bitter any more. “I used to think I ought to be treated 
like a hero. Now I see that most job-hunting vets aim too 
high.” 

Three Kinds of Job-Hunting Vets 


There are three main types of veterans looking for jobs. 
The disabled job-hunters make up the first group. Correctly 
placed, the disabled can do better work, are absent less and 
are more cooperative than the able. They have such high 
safety records that for them insurance companies do not in 
crease premium rates for workmen’s compensation. 

The Caterpillar Tractor Company asked its supervisors to 
list the jobs in their departments that could be handled by 
amputees, the deaf and blind, along with what kind of 
physical labor each job required. Disabled veterans then 


Ex-Pvt. Herbert Grabor is taking an aptitude test at Philadel- 
phia Regional Office, where Army vets apply for employment. 


Internationa’ 


Veterans’ Administratior 
The on-the-job training provided by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion gives apprentice the know-how he'll need for real thing. 


GI Joe 


were interviewed by the company’s job counsellors and by 
doctors, and 800 seriously handicapped workers were hired 

Trundle Engineering Company employs disabled workers 
in 180 varied jobs. Twelve thousand handicapped men and 
women are working at Ford plants. Northrop Aircraft and 
Arma Corporation cooperate with the Army and Navy by 
sending work and instructors right into the hospitals. A 
veteran is paid standard plant rates. 

About 20 per cent of the veterans are the second type ot 
GI job-hunter — the able veteran who wants to get his old 
job back. Congress provides that Selective Service should 
render aid to veterans “in the replacement in their former 
positions.” In the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, Congress 
declared there should be “an effective job counselling service 
for veterans so as to provide them with a maximum of job 
opportunity.” 

The law provided that the honorably discharged veteran 
nust be given his old job or one of like seniority, status, pay 
and vacations, provided (1) he left the position to ente 
service after May 1, 1940; (2) such position was not tem- 
porary; (3) he is still qualified to perform his duties; (4) 
he applies for re-employment within 90 days after discharge: 
(5) the employer’s circumstances have not changed so much 
as to make re-employment unreasonable. The veteran can- 
aot be discharged from his job without cause for a year. 

Can the veteran get his job back if it means firing a worker 
with greater seniority? The law compels rehiring of a World 
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War II veteran even if it means firing a man with greater 
seniority who may be a World War I veteran. In a recent 
case, a Brooklyn, New York, judge agreed with this inter- 
pretation. 

The AF of L, CIO and other labor unions disagree and 
plan to appeal the judge’s decision to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 


The Men Who Never Had a Job 


The third group of veterans is the men who were not 
employed before they entered service. About 80 per cent 
of veterans fall into this class. There is no law guaranteeipg 
them jobs, but they can get assistance in job placement or 
can become apprentices. The Retraining and Re-employment 
Administration and the Veterans Placement Service Board 
are in charge of all veteran employment. The Selective Serv- 
ice set up a Veterans Personnel Division, and each of the 
6,443 local draft boards will help the veteran find a job. 
The USES acts as the main employment agency for the 
country. 

The Army gives each discharged veteran Form 100, a 
summary of his civilian and military education, training and 
job experience. It also gives him a memo showing the scores 
he made on the Army’s aptitude tests. With these two 


ants a Job 


Eddie Byrnes was a pastry maker before Midway. Arthritis 
caused by exposure made it necessary to learn a new trade. 
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At St. Albans, N. Y., Naval Hospital, patients assemble ma- 
chine parts for Arma Corp. This is good for injured muscles. 


forms and with War Manpower Commission “Specal Aids” 
booklets to guide them, the draft board counsellors can aid 
the veteran in his quest for a job. « 

Take the case of Bill Bower. Bill wants a job but has had 
no civilian job experience. In the Army he was a central 
station fire control specialist in field artillery. The counsellor 
checks this job in “Special Aids” and finds that this type of 
Army experience can be used, almost without further train- 
ing, in electrical repairing. The counsellor phones the fore- 
man of a local electrical firm, and Bill is hired. 


A Business of His Own 


Secretary of Commerce Henry Wallace has warned that 
the setting up of independent smal] businesses by some 700,- 
000 veterans will be bad for the national economy. Never- 
theless, about a million veterans want to start their own 
businesses. Half of them hope to get into retail business. 
Fifty veterans have joined as partners to form the Norse- 
man Air Transport to serve 29 cities. Few veterans want to 
start farms. 

Several community projects to help veterans get jobs have 
been outstanding. In New Haven, Conn., Frank Kenna, 
president of Marlin Firearms Co., owns 42 loft buildings. 
He rents space in these to veterans at low rates on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. Already 110 small businesses are going full 
swing in Kenna lofts. 


Local Business Can Help 


Connecticut has an excellent Job Training Plan under 
which veterans are given aptitude tests and then trained for 
the job openings they can fill. A committee of business men 
and Chamber of Commerce members keep track of industry 
so as to notify the public what labor fields are crowded and 
what fields need workers. 

Veterans with no pre-war job experience can start as 
apprentices, under the WMC's Apprentice Training Service. 
An apprentice must train for about 4,000 hours (about $ 
years) of practical work and 144 hours-a-year of classroom 
instruction. He is paid the same benefits as provided for by 
the educational provisions of the GI Bill of Rights. He is 
also paid an apprentice wage. Apprenticeship is hard work, 
but it guarantees a good job. 














When 
Johnny Comes 
Marching Home 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


HAT is going to happen “when Johnny comes marching 

home”? To judge from a great deal that is being said 

and written on this subject, we face a crisis only less serious 

than war itself. Yet there would seem to be no real reason 

for getting pessimistic. While this is the greatest war we 

have ever fought, it is not the first. And this is not the first 
time our soldiers have come back to civilian life. 

This is our seventh major war, and after each one there 
has always been the problem of the veteran. So we have, 
or should have, a very considerable experience upon which 
to draw in understanding and solving this problem. What 
does that experience tell us? 


U. S. Fighter Is Basically a Civilian 


It tells us, in the first place, that the American soldier 
remains fundamentally a civilian. The wars of the past have 
not made Americans militaristic minded, have not made them 
callous of death or of suffering. That the individual veteran 
is changed by war is obvious, but the changes are rarely 
basic. The experience of war, like most major experiences, 
tends to emphasize characteristics already present. It speeds 
up some phases of development and slows down others. It 
matures those capable of being matured. 

The veterans of the Revolution went back to their farms 
and became ordinary citizens. The veterans of the Civil War, 
both North and South, likewise returned without any seri- 
ous difficulty to civilian status. The veterans of World War I 
were larger in number, though not larger proportionately 
than in the Civil War. They organized into veterans’ societies 
and agitated for special legislation. But they did not form 
a bloc for ordinary purposes. ~ 


What the Veteran Got in the Past 


It is clear that the returning soldier is going to look to 
the Government to do certain things for him and his de- 
pendents. The Revolutionary veteran expected — and some- 
times got — public land. The Civil War veteran got land on 
easy terms, pensions for himself and his dependents when 
he needed them. The World War I veterans got education, 
insurance, and eventually the bonus, a form of early payment 
on insurance. The veteran of this war is going to ask for the 
full realization of the GI Bill of Rights, and doubtless for 
other forms of assistance. 


This means, for one thing, that the costs of the war will 
go on. The Government was paying a pension to one Revo- 
lutionary War widow as late as 1906. The total cost of Civil 
War pensions — some of them still going on — has already 
passed the 8 billion mark. It is too early to compute the 
cost of World War I, but it will run high. 

It also means that we can expect the creation of veterans’ 
organizations to take care of veterans’ interests. During the 
Revolution, we had the Order of Cincinnati — an officers’ or- 
ganization that fell into some disrepute at the time. After 
the Civil War we had’ the large and powerful Confederate 
Veterans’ organization. The World War brought us the 
American Legion and numerous others. All of these partici- 
pated in politics. They all became what are called “pres- 
sure groups.” But that is one way democracy works. 


The Veteran and Political Parties 


The significant thing is that we have never had, in this 
country, a veterans’ party, as such. Veterans, like workers, 
tend to stay aloof from party politics and work through exist- 
ing party organizations. There is no reason to believe that 
things will be any different after this war. 

In one respect we can look for a change — and an im- 
provement. The military and naval education scheme insti- 
tuted during this war has been far more elaborate than any- 
thing we have previously done. This is the best educated 
and the most intelligent and the most experienced of our 
armies. It is perhaps the best educated, most intelligent army 
in the world. The GI Bill of Rights looks to a continuation 
of the educational program. We may therefore expect, with 
some confidence, that in the next generation our veterans of 
today will be a powerful force making for domestic progress 
and international peace. 


Cartoon by Joseph Keppler from “A Ceniury of Poiitical Cartoons, by 
Allan Nevins and Frank Weitenkampf. published by Charles Scribner's Sons 


Harrison’s Administration gave pensions to “every old 
comrade that needs it.” It was a national grab bag. 
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Acme photo by Andrew Lope? 
General Omar N. Bradley's constant efforts to protect his 
men won him the title of “the Gl’s general.” Here he deco- 
rates Captain F. Zantlow, Madison, Wis., for heroism in action. 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


RILLIANT military leaders rarely are converted into able 

holders of high civilian posts. To name only one example, 

General Grant, more than any other single man, won the 
Civil War; but he later proved to be a poor President. 

Out of World War II, however, has emerged a leader 
whose peacetime abilities are not even in the shadow of a 
doubt. Four-star General Omar N. Bradley, new Administra- 
tor of the Veterans’ Administration, has taken on one of the 
biggest jobs in the entire Government, and there is every 
indication that he will do it well. 

“The hardest task in the country next to the Presidency,” 
is how President Roosevelt once evaluated this job of deal- 
ing with the problems of 20 million veterans of this and 
former wars. President Truman felt that a veteran of this 
war should be the man to handle the affairs of veterans 
when he accepted the retirement of Brig. General Frank T. 
Hines after 22 years of service as Administrator. - 

What are General Bradley’s qualifications for the post? 
Probably the outstanding proof of his administrative abili- 
ties was his dual command of the First Army and the First 
(later Twelfth) Army Group. During this double task he 
had to see that the men were properly trained, fed, clothed, 
given medical treatment. He had to arrange thousands of 
details for victory, and make them click. ; 

He now has to administer the nation’s biggest insurance 
business, hospital chain, medical service, pensions and claims 
setup, vocational education and rehabilitation services. There 
are thousands of details and again he must make them click. 
The fact is, some of them are not clicking very well now. 

The war itself has served to complicate the steadily in. 
creasing work of the Veterans’ Administration. Not recog- 
nized as a war agency, VA has had a low job priority. It 
has been unable to get necessary office space. VA lost 500 
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badly needed doctors to fill gaps in the Army and Navy 
medical corps. Many doctors now being discharged from 
service are returning to civilian practice. 

In addition, behind the war lay years of hodgepodge 
legislation on VA. Veterans’ laws need simplification and 
liberalization — and that is up to Congress. 

Originally equipped to handle the affairs ot the five mil- 
lion veterans of World War I and previous wars, VA was 
suddenly faced with the problems of three times as many 
servicemen of this war. Here is a thumbnail summary of the 
record which VA has made in World War II (and the work 
is only just beginning): 

Has handled 18 million insurance applications and 500,- 
000 insurance claims. 

Has issued more than $136 billions in National Service 
Life Insurance to service men and women. 

Has made payments to 350,000 beneficiaries of men who 
have died in uniform. 

Has granted disability pensions to 564,000 of the 2 mil- 
lion men discharged from the services in this war. This total 
is greater than for all previous wars. 

Has provided 63,000 beds in 100 VA hospitals and homes. 
By the end of 1947 there will be 145,000 beds for veterans. 
By 1975 it is expected that 300,000 will be needed. 

General Bradley has none of the military glamour of a 
MacArthur, a Patton, or a Halsey. He is a man who bears 
himself modestly, whose most striking feature is his soft 
gray-blue eyes that turn blue-steel when he is stirred. He is 
the kind of man you instinctively like and trust. He makes up 
his mind slowly and then acts promptly. 

One of General Bradley’s first acts of office was to an- 
nounce the appointment of two generals who served under 
him in Europe as top advisers in administration and medical 
services, the two functions of VA which have been criti- 
cized most sharply. These aids are Maj. Gen. Paul R. Haw- 
ley, chief surgeon of the European theater, as medical ad- 
viser, and Brig. Gen. Henry B. Lewis, Bradley's deputy 
chief of staff in the Twelfth Army Group, as administrative 
adviser. Another Bradley adviser on temporary loan from 
the War Department is Brig. Gen. Elliot C. Cutler, noted 
Harvard surgeon. é 

On September 14, General Bradley heeded mounting criti- 
cism of VA by announcing a six-point program for revamping 
the organization. Supervision will be decentralized into 13 
branch offices that will have absolute control over veterans’ 
facilities in their areas. 

The insurance program will be set up separately from that 
of general finance, and insurance claims will be handled by 
the 13 branch offices. There will be a separate vocational 
training program. The medical department will be put on 
an equal basis with other departments. Hospitals will be im- 
proved and, where possible, be connected with medical 
schools and give medical students ,interne training. The 
General also appointed Elden L. Bailey as executive assistant 


administrator. 
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MacArthur Sets Policy 


What Happened: Hoisting of the 
Stars and Stripes over Tokyo was the 
signal that Japan is now under new 
managernent. “Who is, boss” was made 
abundantly clear in General Douglas 
MacArthur’s statement of policy. 

General MacArthur explained that 
he will issue “all necessary instructions 
to the Japanese Emperor and to the 
Imperial Government” but that “every 
opportunity will be given the govern- 
ment and the Japanese people to carry 
out such instructions without further 
compulsion.” 

The statement promised that Japa- 
nese economy would be controlled “only 


objectives of the United Nations.” 
These objectives, General MacArthur 
stressed, include abdlition of militarism; 
the encouragement of liberal tendencies 
such as freedom of press, speech and 
assembly; and creation of conditions 
that insure Japan will never again men- 
ace world peace. 

To prove that he meant what he said, 
General MacArthur issued an order 
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to the extent necessary to achieve the 





abolishing the Imperiai General Staff, 
which directed Japan’s policy of mili- 
tary aggression. He folléwed this by 
closing all news and radio agencies that 
had continued to spread vicious propa- 
ganda criticizing the Allies. 

In a move to round up war criminals, 
the General ordered the arrest of 40 
Japanese militarists, politicians and 
members of the Cabinet at the time of 
the Pearl Harbor attack. Former 
Premier Hideki Tojo, who headed the 
list, botched an attempt to commit sui, 
cide. Field Marshal General Sugiyama, 
however, cheated the Allies out of an 
important prisoner by killing himself. 

General MacArthur also ordered im- 
mediate dissolution of the terroristic 
Black Dragon Society, which for 40 
years has been the notorious instrument 
of Japanese imperialists. Seven of its 
leaders, including Taketora Ogata, 
Propaganda Minister of the present 
Japanese Cabinet, face arrest. 

What’s Behind It: The United States 
has formulated a definite policy toward 
Japan. This policy promises to be 
neither soft-hearted nor hard-hearted— 
but rather hard-boiled. 


Associated Press 


Former Nazi District Leader leaves War Crimes Court set up at Dachau, where 
Germans tortured thousands. Death sentence was given for killing U. S. flyer. 
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Korea Kicks Back 


What Happened: The Army pulled a 
“boner” in Korea and quickly remedied 
its mistake. Lieut. General John R. 
Hodge, commander of U. S. occupation 
forces, proposed to administer the 
American zone in Korea with the pres- 
ent Japanese officials. His announce- 
ment touched off demonstrations of pro- 
test by Koreans. They refused to be 
governed by their Japanese oppressors. 

Acting promptly, General Douglas 
MacArthur, Supreme Allied Command- 
er, ordered General Hodge to replace 
all Japanese in governmental positions 
in Korea as rapidly as possible “con- 
sistent with the safety of operations.” 
Maj. General A. J. Arnold replaced 
Gen. Nobuyuki Abe, Japanese Gover- 
nor-General. Brig. General L. E. Schick, 
Provost Marshal General for Korea, 
took over the Police Bureau. 

What’s Behind It: For 40 years the 
people of Korea have been held in 
bondage by the Japanese. A period of 
tutelage will be necessary to prepare 
them for democratic self-government. 
Thirty-three political or semi-political 
groups conferred with General Hodge. 
The Japanese, however, are hardly the 
best teachers. 
































Nazi War Criminals 


What Happened: “Vidkun Abraham 
Quisling, you are condemned to death.” 
The words were those of Presiding 
Judge Erik Solem of Oslo’s Superior 
Court. But it was the voice of Norway. 

In occupied Germany, Quisling’s 
Nazi colleagues are being rounded up 
by the tens of thousands. All members 
of the Gestapo and the S.S. (Elite 
Guard) are automatically subject to 
trial. Leaders of these cutthroat or- 
ganizations will probably be hanged. 
Smaller fry will get long labor sen- 
tences, 

German documents describing the 
techniques employed in gassing and 
killing Allied prisoners have been cap- 
tured by “the ton.” These are legal evi- 
dence. 

What’s Behind It: The mass trial of 
the 24 top Nazis, scheduled to begin 
soon in Nuremberg, will not only deal 
out justice. It will establish for the first 
time in history the principle that of- 
fensive war is a crime. 
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EVENT 


State Rates for Jobless 


What Happened: The Senate Finance 
Committee redrafted the Murray-Kil- 
gore unemployment compensation bill. 
The bill would have raised maximum 
payments to $25 for 26 weeks. 

As rewritten, the bill still provides 
for Federal funds to pay benefits for 
half a year, The amount paid, however, 
will equal that paid by the individual 
state. State aid varies from $15 a week 
in Mississippi to $28 a week in Cap- 
necticut and Michigan. Also, the Gov- 
ernors of the States would request Fed- 
eral aid only if they wanted to supple- 
ment state funds to increase the dura- 
tion of payments. The payments could 
then be maintained for the maximum 
of 26 weeks. In no case would Federal 
money extending the time of payments 
exceed 60 per cent of the State’s own 
payments. 

The change was made when Attor- 
neys General of 25 States reported 
that their laws would prevent addi- 
tional Federal benefits from reaching 
the unemployed. 

Unemployment compensation — will 
also be extended to almost 3 million 
Federal employees not covered by pres- 
ent law. Also, travel allowances up to 
$200 would help displaced workers to 
return home or move to a new job 
opportunity. 

What’s Behind It: This is another 
episode in the war over “State’s Rights.” 
State officials prefer local administra- 
tion of jobless pay because wages and 
living conditions vary throughout the 
nation. Also, some Congressmen argue 
the measure might encourage laid-off 
workers to remain idle for longer than 
they would otherwise. President Tru- 
man and other officials believe that 
uniform standards are necessary 


Discharges Stepped Up 


What Happened: Under Secretary of 
War Robert Patterson told the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee that the 
Army is now discharging 10,000 men a 
day. One Senator countered with “We 
are getting 10,000 letters a day.” The 
letters were from men and women pro- 
testing against discharge by the pres- 
ent point system. 

Discharge requirements have already 
1945 
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been eased. Men with 80 points and 
WACs with 41 may be released, as well 
as enlisted men 35 years and over who 
have two years of honorable service. 
Men over 38 may request release. To 
handle all these men, 113 temporary 
separation centers have been estab- 
lished. 

Both the President and the Army 
claim we must continue to draft 50,000 
men a month. We need 500,000 men 
in Europe, 900,000 in the Pacific, and 
1,100,000 men in this country for train- 
ing and service troops. 

Congress wants the occupation army 
composed of volunteers. The House 
Military Affairs Committee approved a 
bill making enlistments attractive. Men 
who re-enlist would get mustering-out 
pay, bonuses for signing up, and would 
be eligible for retirement at half pay 
after 20 years. These inducements are 
designed also to attract enlisted men 
of a higher calibre than we had in our 
peacetime standing Army. 

What’s Behind It: With the Pacific 
war over, the public wants its nen out 
of the Army. Army leaders want to 
insure a force of 2,500,000 men for 
occupation duties. Congress is being 
squeezed between both pressures. 


Duffy in The Baltimore Sua 
“Displaced Person” 


Taxes Due for Drop 


What Happened: “Full speed ahead” 
is the watchword of the House Ways 
and Means Committee. It is working on 
a tax bill to relieve the strain 6n both 
individual and corporation pocketbooks, 
If reductions are to apply to 1946 in- 
comes, the House must pass a bill 
around November Ist and the Senate 
will have to follow through fast. 

According to Senator: Walter F. 
George, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, individual taxes will be 15 
to 18 per cent lower. Elimination of 
some wartime expenses since the end 
of the Japanese war has made it pos- 
sible to cut revenue from income taxes 
by $5 billion in 1946. 

In accordance with President Tru- 
man’s suggestion, any tax bill passed 
now will be a “transition” measure. It 
wil] ease the burden until there is time 
to revise the entire tax system. 

Some of the proposals that have been 
made to achieve this temporary lighten- 
ing of the tax load are: (1) to lower in- 
come tax rates; (2) to increase the 
amount of income that is not taxable; 
(3) to reduce the amount that everyone 
is now paying by the same percentage. 
Representative Harold Knutson of Min- 
nesota favors the last method and wants 
taxes cut a straight 20 per cent. 

What’s Behind It: Since the end ot 
the war, the Budget Bureau has an- 
nounced decreases in planned expend- 
itures amounting to $18 billion, 500 
million in the present budget. Because 
we will not be spending sg much, the 
Government will not have to ask tax- 
payers to contribute so much. Lower 
taxes should encourage business. They 
will increase the amount the consumer 
has to spend and aid reconversion. 


Feeding Europe’s Hungry 


What Happened: UNRRA (United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration) has asked Congress to 
contribute an additional $1,35C,000,- 
000. Unless 12 to 15 million tons of 
food are shipped to Europe in the 
next year, starvation will prevail. 

At the same time, meat rationing in 
the United States is expected to end. 
In Canada, however, meat rationing has 
just been resumed after a year and a 
half. Canadians hope to give increased 
aid to Great Britain and liberated coun- 
tries. 

What’s Behind It: The need tor food 
in Europe has made Americans less 
joyful over the prospect of no more 
meat rationing at home. 
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THE BUILDINGS of the Technical Center will face @ 


seven-acre lake. These buildings will be connected by 
@ covered walk and vehicular roadway. Sketched below 
is the Advanced Engineering Building in which im- 
provements will be quickly made in existing products, 





LOCATED ON a major highway leading from Detroit, ac- 
cess to the Center will be through the Administration 
Building sketched here. A system of modern roadways will 
provide practical opportunity to study traffic control as 
well as to make simple road tests of new car developments, ' 
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A FLOOD OF SUNSHINE will pour into the 
southern windows of the Research Build- 
ings where experimental work is carried on 
in such diverse fields as the study of chloro- 
Phyl, research into fuels and engine design. 


The New 
GENERAL MOTORS TECHNICAL CENTER 
will be created to stimulate opportunities, 


promote employment and bring about 
MORE and BETTER THINGS for MORE PEOPLE 


cries out for new and finer things. 
There is a great hunger, broad as all 
mankind, for happier relationships 
among men—for greater individual 
opportunity for accomplishment, for 


6 pen are times when the world 


more and better goods within reach of: 


everyone. 


It is by satisfying this hunger that we 
can bring greatest benefit to our na- 
tional economy in the future. Through 
such action lies the road to more good 
jobs, to an ever-rising standard of liv- 
ing through the continual replacement 
of old things with new and better ones. 


The General Motors Technical Cen- 
ter is dedicated to such an objective. 
It will occupy a 350-acre tract of land 
outside of Detroit as soon as condi- 
tions permit. Its purpose is to develop 
new things that add to the comfort and 
security of our living, and to enable 
existing things to be made more effi- 
ciently, hence at lower selling prices, 
so more people may own and enjoy 
them — all with expanding job oppor- 
tunities. 


It will shorten the time required to 
bring the work of creative thinkers out 
of the idea stage and into usable 
reality. 


Herein groups.of buildings designed 
especially for the purpose, General 
Motors will gather in advantageous 
and inspiring new surroundings the 
most modern facilities for research, 


advanced engineering, styling and the 
development of new manufacturing 


techniques. 


Here physicists and engineers will dise 
cover new facts and convert them into 
new improved products. Stylists will 
give them new and more attractive 
form. Process engineers will develop 
better manufacturing techniques for 
making them. 


Science here will go to work in the 
interest of economic progress. And 
history is full of proof that when sci- 
ence is so harnessed, more jobs are 
created, more comforts and conven- 
iences are brought within reach of 
more people. 


Serving as a source on which the en- 
gineering staffs of all of our Divisions 
may draw, the General Motors Tech- 
nical Center will stimulate improve- 
ment in all General Motors products. 
Automobiles, refrigerators, Diesel en- 
gines, locomotives and other good and 
useful things may be expected to be 
improved at even faster pace than in 
the past. 


But the work of the Technical Center 
will not be confined to existing things. 
It is dedicated to the idea that progress 
is the servant of mankind and that 
whosoever advances it not only helps 
himself but his fellow men. Its goal 
will be “more and better things for 
more people,” whether that comes 
through improvement of the old or 
development of the new: 


GENERAL Motors — 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC +» OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE + GMC TRUCK AND COACH + GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon ~ GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR ~ N8C Network 
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JOHN BARRY (1745-1803) 


Our First Naval Hero 


OHN BARRY’S exploits early in the Revolution led some observers to call him 
“the father of the American Navy.” Certainly, he ranked second only to 
John Paul Jones among our early naval heroes. 

Barry was born at Tucumshane, County Wexford, Ireland, and went to sea 
early in his youth. About 1760 he settled in Philadelphia where he became a 
well-to-do shipmaster and owner. 

He enthusiastically supported the Colonies at the outbreak of the Revolution. 
In December, 1775, Barry received the first captain’s commission issued under 
the authority of the Continental Congress. 

‘His war record was so brilliant that he was named senior captain and placed 
in command of the ship United States when the Navy was reorganized in 
1794. He was head of the Navy at the time of his death. 
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Barry was the first naval 
1 officer to take an enemy 
S ship in actual battle when 
the British tender Edward 
yielded to the American 

| brig Lexington. 
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In 1776-77 Barry volunteered 
for service in the army and led a 
force of men in the Trenton- 
Princeton campaign. 
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With four small boats, ’ 


4 | vented Barry from taking his new 
Ly: ship, Effingham, to sea in 1777. 
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LEAVE HIM, THERE'S A 

BRITISH SQUADRON 
APPROACHING ! 








Barry surprised and cap- 


tured a British ship without 


the loss.of a man. 





As commander of the Alliance in 1781, * 
Barry captured many enemy ships. His last 
important battle was fought in 1782. 
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We had come near him, we might somehow hear 













































ARRATOR: Now —in the stillness— when the guns 


have ceased The answer he would make to what we say. 
Their heavy beat upon the shaken air, Woman: I think I know. My memory — and yours —. 
There is something to be said — a something Recalls another war — to end all wars, 
Sounding strange and lonely. Say it here. Some said. This was the same. Warfare is evil. 
Say it quietly; but let no sound — Look on the little towns — emptied by murder. 
No clangor of rejoicing carillons Long standing lines of harmless innocents 
Nor screams of whistles, nor the shouts of men— Waiting — and oh so patiently — for graves. 
Drown out one syllable. Say it to him — Misshapen bodies of the living dead, 
You know the one I mean. This is his hour, And starving children crying hopelessly 
Although his ears no longer hear its sounds, Beside their lifeless mothers. That is why, 
His eyes no longer see its blessed light. With all his love of men and hate of greed 


Oh, in a moment we’ll be glad enough, 
But first, this something must be said to him 
Who lies in earth — not ours — and far away. 
Woman: Let it be tender — for his gift to us 
Was not to know a woman’s arms again. 
I do not know how I can say to him 
The simple things — like that — which mean so much, KY NO T ENOUGH 
But, being said, sound false and insincere. 
How can I say, “You gave the things you loved,” 


And say, ‘‘We know, because we love them too,” By CARL CARMER 
And say, “Do you remember this or that?” 
Whisper of corn along the moonlit road, The veterans insist that the dead 


First break of sun on the upland pasture lot, 
Jigging of fiddles on a Saturday night, 

Or hand-organs singing rainy Spring 

Into gray city streets, wet and dull-gleaming, 
The trays of yellow jonquils in the dusk 

Of subway stations, and the sound of feet 
Walking the pavements till the night is gone. 

SoLp1eER: You’d better, make it honest. I suppose 

He may have liked those things. He never said. 
He might have felt that way with a girl along. 
But I was with him up to the bloody end, 

And he talked most about the job he had, 
And big-league baseball, and of getting leave 
To go back home and see his family. 

If you ask me, these were the things he gave. 

Narrator: You say he gave these things — gave th 

for what? 
For blueberry pie and all the other symbols 
Of life at home? Well, they had been endangered. 
He lost his life to save them. We say thanks. 
Is this the word that we would send to him 
Lying in alien ground, stil] and alone, 
Upon this breathless day of victory, 
Taking a minute from our celebrating 
To keep a proper silence and remember? 
Is there no going under surfaces 
To find a man? What of the deeper things 
He felt but did not say to anyone? 

Sotp1eR: How can you tell about such things as those 
Except by words he let drop here and there? 

Well — once he said we had a job to do. 
The sooner done, the better for us all. 

Narrator: And if we knew just what he meant by that, 
If those three letters — j-o-b — would stand 
Shining within our minds with all the 4 
That his mind gave them, wes puldWiek 
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must not have died in vain 
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This soldier fought until his blood was poured 
And he was gone — to rid this world of war. 
Soxprer: He never said so, though he hated war. 
But ending it was not enough for him — 
Nor me, for that matter. Oh, I can see 
A world so safeguarded against new wars 
That they will not take place, and yet so sick 
With rancid thought that men will live afraid — 
Fearing the hooded mob, the snob’s quick sneer, 
The gangster’s trickery; fearing the white man, 
Fearing the black, the yellow, and the brown. 
You cannot call this world a place of peace 
Because there are no wars — not while men work 
For less than a living wage; not while men find 
‘Too often they are judged among their fellows 
By color of their skins and not by texture 
Of their minds; not while men starve to death 
While others waste their food; not while men rule 
With purchased power. This man who lies somewhere 
Across the seas, what is his color now? 
His body slow-becoming part of earth? 
His was a life — he gave it, feeling somehow, 
Though never saying, that he died for men — 
All beings born to worth of being men — 
And that his death would go against the account 
That some day would be paid in full. 
REALIsT: Oh, come now, let a new voice speak, for a 
change. 
Let’s look at this thing realistically. 
Don’t let your friend expect too much of us. 
If I were asked to speak to him, I’d say: 
“All of you men who sleep in soldiers’ graves 
Have not stopped wars — nor will they ever stop. 
For wars — as any man of common sense 
Can tell — are made for markets. This is truth 
Borne out by history. And as for rights, 
Don’t make me laugh. The rights of men — and nations — 
Have always been what they could get away with. 
What the other fellows let you have, 
That is a right. Don’t let them tell you different. 
The markets call the turn. We want to sell, 
But other nations will not buy from us, 
And so we go to war. It is that simple. 
We know that human nature does not change, 
And the law of nature is that dog eats dog. 
Let us remember that and act upon it. 
Woman: And so we gave our sons in fair exchange 
For licenses to trade throughout the world. 
Our husbands, fathers, sweethearts met their deaths 
That you and all of your kind might profit from them. 
NARRATOR: Wait. Let the man he said this to reply, 
The soldier in whose mouth the earth is choked. 
Once good words dwelt there. Let them come again 
To answer this frank money-changer now. 
Speak from your grave, wherever it may be — 
Beside a hill-road deep in Italy, 
In tropic sands where white surf ever beats, 
Beneath an apple-tree in Normandy — 
And tell us if the fight was worth the cost. 
Reatist: Dead men don’t talk, so let’s not be dramatic, 
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Calling on ghosts to speak across the waters. 

I am a realist. Your talk sounds silly. 

But if you wish I'll play your game with you. 

Listen, and all that you can hear is — nothing. 
SoxprER: There is a stillness that can drown a shout, 

So do not think he is not answering you. 

He and his comrades of a million graves 

Give you the silence that you well deserve — 

The silence of contempt, of wordless scorn. 

You are the scoffer, prophet of defeat. 

In company with those who gave their lives 

Believing in a final victory, 

You are not worthy to be called a man. 

The waves are stilled that you may hear — nothing, 

The awful quiet coming from the dead. 

You say that lifeless men no longer talk. 

No — but the dead can speak, and do today, 

Giving the answer to your whining lies 

And overwhelming you with their grim siience. 
REALIsT: You are too hard on me. I did not say 

[t is not fit and proper for a man 

To give his life in battle for his country. 

These men were heroes, and I love their memory 

As much as you do. Build them monuments 

And I will give you money for the building. 

I will pay tribute to their sacrifice 

And praise it on our public holidays. 

Heap flowers on the Unknown Soldier’s grave 

And write him poems. Say he lost life’s beauty 

At the fleet moment it had reached its height, 

And speak of dawn and sunset, moon and stars, 

He will not see again. Then mention love — 

The girl he left behind, his grieving mother, 

The dogged courage of his stricken father. 

Blow Taps for him at twilight’s brooding hour, 

Weep tears for youth and courage and the dearness 

Of small remembered gestures, quirks of mind, 

That made him what he was 

Blow Taps for him — then turn to our old ways, 

Doing the best we can, earning a living, 

And seeing to it that the future wars 

Will find us ready to protect ourselves. 
SoLpIER: Taps is not enough when this is all 

That you can promise us — old ways 

To go back to — and in the future — war. 

You say the pattern must repeat itself, 

While in their lonely graves the dead are listening 

To the black horror of your blasphemy. 

No sweet note of a horn can calm the night 

Which you bid come. You cannot keep them quiet 

By blowing sad remembrance over them. 

They will not sleep because you cry “Lights Out” 

And drop a tear upon a flower-strewn mound. 

I warn you they will cry your bugle down 

Saying to you, “We did not die for this!” 
Woman: And women everywhere will not believe 

here is no way of change that will bring peace. 

Their hearts will hear the chorus of the dead 

Shaking the world with this one great refrain, 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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ARL JAY SHAPIRO was one of the poets reviewed on 

this page last spring. Since then, however, so signal an 
honor has come to him, the Pulitzer Prize for Poetry, that he 
is an inevitable choice for this issue. He is now our most 
distinguished soldier poet. 

V-Letter and Other Poems was published in 1944; Person, 
Place and Thing, in 1942. He himself has said of his poetry: 
“The reader will see that I write about myself, my house, my 
street, and my city, and not about America, that word which 
is the chief enemy of modern poetry.” This is his way of 
saying that one should write in pictures and not in abstrac- 
tions, in terms of “my house, my street” and not in terms 
of an abstract idea like America. 

To me the most touchingly personal of his lines are these 
trom “Elegy for a Dead Soldier” — lines which insist on the 
importance of the individual soldier even in the wholesale 
slaughter of war: 


“However others calculate the cost, 
To me the final aggregate is one, 
One with a name, one transferred to the blest; 
And though another stoops and takes the gun, 
We cannot add the second. to the first.” 


Karl Shapiro is modern and original, especially in simile. 
‘et he has the characteristics of other great poets in many 
nstances — of Shakespeare, of Keats, of Poe, of Hopkins, of 
Rupert Brooke, of Wilfred Owen, and all the others in that 
ich and sensuous heritage. For these poets belong to a line 
hat loves color and rhythm and all the perceptions of the 
enses. Is there not the music of Keats and the sensitive per- 
eption of Hopkins in these lines fram “The Interlude”? 


“Listen well, 
There lives a quiet like 1 a cathedral close 
At the soul’s center where substance cannot dwell 
And life flowers like music from a bell.” 


A stanza from “Sunday: New Guinea” has an enjoyment 
t the beauty and luxury of objects around him that sounds 
little like Rupert Brooke: 


I long for lounging in the afternoons 

Of clean intelligent warmth, my brother’s mind, 
Books ‘and thin plates and flowers and shining spoons, 
(nd your love’s presence, snowy, beautiful, and kind.” 


Karl Shapiro was born in Baltimore in 1913. Since 1934 
ie has been publishing poetry in many of our leading maga- 
zines. A group of his poems appearing in 1941 in Five Young 
American Poets, published by New Directions, aroused gen- 
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Soldier Poet 


By Charlotte Van de Water 


eral interest in his unusual ability. In 1941 he joined the 
United States Medical Corps and served in the Pacific area, 
until the end of the war. * 

“Troop Train” is among his best poems. The similes are 
forceful and original. The poem is clear and impressive in 
pictures and in feeling. The first two stanzas have been par- 
ticularly noticed by the reviewers of the book for their clear 
pictures. ; 


TROOP TRAIN 


It stops the town we come through. Workers raise 
Their oily arms in good salute and grin. 

Kids scream as at a circus. Business men 

Glance hopefully and go their measured way. 

And women standing at their dumbstruck door 
More slowly wave and seem to warn us back, 

As if a tear blinding the course of war 

Might once dissolve our iron in their sweet wish. 


Fruit of the world, O clustered on ourselves 
We hang as from a cornucopia 

In total friendliness, with faces bunched 

To spray the street with catcalls and with leers. 
A bottle smashes on the moving ties 

And eyes fixed on a lady smiling pink 

Stretch like a rubber band and snap and sting 
The mouth that wants the drink-of-water kiss. 


And on through crummy continents and days, 
Deliberate, grimy, slightly drunk we crawl, 
The good-bad boys of circumstance and chance, 
Whose bucket-helmets bang the empty wall 
Where twist the murdered bodies of our packs 
Next to the guns that only seem themselves. 
And distance like a strap adjusted shrinks, 
Tightens across the shoulder and holds firm! ... 


Trains lead to ships and ships to death or trains, 
And trains to death or trucks, and trucks to death, 
Or trucks lead to the march, the march to death, 
Or that survival which is all our hope; 

And death leads back to tracks and trains and ships, 
But life leads to the march, O flag! at last 

The place of life found after trains and death 

— Nightfall of nations brilliant after war. 


Reprinted trom V-Letter and Other Poems by permission of 
Reynal and Hitchcock and the author. 
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T WILL be a year this August since Leonard Chandler 
{ Hall came back from India on medical discharge, te his 

parents’ home in Elm Street in Westport, Connecticut. 
Like thousands of other GIs compelled to leave their outfits 
in far-off corners of the earth, he has walked in a kind of 
social twilight; puzzled and bewildered because he cannot 
complete the transition back into civilian life. 

‘Len Hall was only nineteen years old and only one month 
out of high school when he signed up with the Army. He 
was, if any such thing exists, a typical smalltown American 
kid, handsome, carefree, handy with a hunting rifle, a base- 
ball bat, tennis racket or football, and extraordinarily skillful 
at getting mileage out of a jalopy. He enjoyéd good meals at 
home, ice-cream sodas at Achorn’s Pharmacy, double fea- 
tures at the movie theater. 

Eight months after he enlisted he tramped aboard a trans- 
port with a lot of other American kids to sail for “destina- 
tion unknown.” They were weeks at sea. A strange human 
chemistry got to work on shipboard. The kids got closer to 
one another than they had back in Fort Devens and Fort 
Screven. In long hours under the bright South Atlantic stars, 
in the Indian Ocean and in the Arabian Sea they disclosed 
their pasts in intimate detail, as GIs will. 

Early in May, the transport put in at Karachi in India, and 
some 5,000 kids from small towns and cities in America were 
plunged into the shrill, colorful panorama of the Orient. 
Here were no ice-cream sodas, no double features, no hot 
dogs or hamburgers, no clean white houses with cool green 
lawns and stately elms, no waters cool as Compo Beach 
or Nash’s Pond. All was headily different. The sun was 
merciless. 

Len Hall and his GI intimates — Sergeant Carl Zingg ot 
East Orange, New Jersey, Sergeant Bob Redfield from Mas- 
sachusetts, Corporal Paul Meany, another Yankee, and Ser- 
geant Howard Johnson of Bloomfield, New Jersey — marched 
through swarms of natives feeling a little homesick. The tur- 
bans, the brown faces, the unfamiliar accents and the strange 
dwellings and temples were like details in a dream. 

GI rumor had the outfit going into immediate action 
against the Nips in tanks and in half-tracks, but it didn’t 
work out that way. Instead, Len’s platoon was told off for 
MP duty in the Karachi area. 

A few days later, there was a call for men to drive a cara- 
van of scout cars across the Sind Desert to Sukkur, and Len 
Hall’s group jumped at the chance. The journey was unfor- 
gettable. Lying in his room at night, Len. Hall sometimes 
thinks he still hears the desert wind singing in his helmet. 

The men drove stripped to the waist with the motors’ heat 
sweeping into their dripping faces like furnace blasts. Len 
Hall.conjured mental mirages of ice-cream sodas. He thought 
of summer afternoons when he splashed around in Nash’s 
Pond. 

In Sukkur, the outfit holed up in an old railroad workshop, 
tinkering with mechanized equipment. By this time the men 
were familiar with the cheap bazaars, Chinese restaurants, 
movie theaters where you fought for air among close-packed, 
unwashed people. Mail came in Sukkur, and Len Hall sat 
down to an orgy of fifty letters and a batch of papers. 

From Sukkur the outfit moved across northern India to 











Gomal in the Himalayan foothills. Here the hills were green, 
and the nights a little cooler. The Gls hired native boys to 
make up the rope-and-frame Indian beds in the tin-roofed 
barracks, to spray the insect swarms and mend the netting. 

The unit trained Chinese soldiers flown in from the north, 
across the Himalayas. Len Hall was astonished at the youth 
of these fighters. Almost all were younger than the Gls in 
his own command, and some seemed no more than twelve or 
thirteen years of age, yet all had met the Japs in China and 
had fought them to a standstill with comparatively poor 
equipment. Len’s outfit taught them cavalry tactics. They 
worked through interpreters, and the youthful Chinese were 
quick to learn. 

One morning the post surgeon took Len Hall’s pulse and 
temperature and shook his head. “Malaria,” he said. Len had 
a bad case, and he was moved to a hospital in Karachi. 

In the next six months Len Hall moved slowly back to the 
States, from one hospital to another — Bombay, Melbourne, 
Wellington, across the Pacific with wounded from the islands 
wrested from the Japs. Aussie and British flyers were aboard 
the transport, and Americans on furlough. Lou Diamond, 
the Marine, was a passenger. 

At Sawtelle Veterans’ Hospital outside Los Angeles, Len 
Hall caught up on American radio programs, American news- 
papers and magazines, American cigarettes, and feasted his 
eyes on trim American girls. Only one more sensation was 
lacking — sight of his mother and father and sister Judy, his 
girl and his home town. 

The medical discharge came in July, at Torney General 
Hospital — the old Mirador Hotel—in Palm Springs, and 
Len Hall entrained for the Fast. The family meeting in 
Grand Central Terminal was all he had anticipated. His 
parents hadn’t changed much. His brother George had been 
in an attack on a Pacific island, but was all right. There was 
one disappointment. His girl was engaged, but not to him. 

Neighbors flocked in to greet him in the old parlor with 
the red carpet. At first Cappy Jinx, Len’s Boxer pup, didn’t 
seem to know him, but soon he was lying trustingly at his 
feet. 

Out in Main Street Howard Baker, the town cop, and 
some of the shopkeepers stopped Len and shook his hand. 
Somehow the old small talk didn’t make sense. He felt de- 
pressed, In this peculiar period, none of the old things had 
the thrill he had anticipated. 

Back in India, when he had thought of home, Len Hall 
had peopled Westport with the boys who had grown up 
with him, but now they were only names on the honor roll 
in front of Town Hall. He felt as the crippled child must 
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By MEYER BERGER 


Homecoming is a social twilight 
at first, but not for long 


snes Bock 


have felt in the Pied Piper story — strangely alone. In the 
story a whole generation h#@l been swallowed by a mountain. 
His generation had been swallowed by war. 

As that lonely feeling grew, Len Hall left Westport tor 
New York, an hour away. In canteens, USO stations and in 
the streets he hobnobbed with Gls and feasted hungrily on 
their conversation. That was it, he figured; he missed GI 
talk and GI company. He spent a fortnight immersing him- 
self in it, and the restless, lost feeling eased off. 

One day, though, an MP stopped Len Hall in Times 
Square and asked for his papers. The returned soldier gave 
him the medica] discharge. The MP understood about over- 
seas men lost in the mystifying dusk between a long stretch 
of GI and a return to civilian life. “Keep running into it all 
the time,” he confided, “but I’ve got my orders. You'll have 
to get out of uniform, now you're home, and go back to being 
a civilian.” 

Back in Elm Street, Len Hall shed his uniform, but noth- 
ing in his civilian wardrobe was the proper size. He spent 
$300 for a new outfit. 

He took a job with the Grace Line in New York City, but 
a few weeks of office work was all he could stand. He hated 
commuting to the city each day. 

At this point, Len Hall took up with a Westport girl. She 
had grown up while he was in India. They took to seeing 
movies together, fell into the habit of studying neat little 
houses, and quite without design, a pattern 
for the future came out of their meetings; a 
pattern that contemplated marriage, a home, 
a family. 

Len Hall took a job with the Wassell Or- 
ganization, a Westport plant that turns out 
production control boards. It lies just across 
the bridge, and Mr. Wassell, who runs it, has 
lost two sons in this war. Len is learning the 
business from the ground up, with an eye to 
an executive job. He is drifting back into ci- 
vilian life, though there are still moments 
when he yearns for the old outfit and, oddly 
enough, for far-off India. 

That’s the experience of one GI faced with 
the problem of fighting his way out of the 
half-light after a stretch of overseas service. 
You can duplicate it thousands of times in 
thousands of towns and villages in the United 
States today. 





Reprinted by permission of Cosmopolitan. 
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These veterans got their start in the armed forces 


Lomovrew's Headliners 


By M/Sgt. Joe McCarthy, AUS, 
Editor of Yank 


N ITALY, they remember redheaded Sgt. Robert Geake, 
who decided to write a story for his small home-town 
newspaper in Indiana. 

The Sergeant, back in the spring of 1941, was beginning 
to learn something about the newspaper business when he 
enlisted. Instead of moving up gradually from covering 
church suppers to police assignments, he found himself mov- 
ing up from basic training at Fort Bragg to the serious Caro- 
lina maneuvers, then to the North African invasion and 
Tunisian campaign. 

He was transferred to a desk job, and the desk had a type- 
writer which he was free to use in the evenings. 

Later the Sergeant brought a story to the press censor’s 
office. Bored, the censor started to read the story. But some- 
where in the middle of the first paragraph his boredom left 
him. This wasn’t what he had expected. The Sergeant was 
merely telling in simple words how it felt to be an American 
soldier overseas. He was describing the ordinary things he 
saw and heard during the day. The things soldiers laughed 
at and the things they missed and the things that reminded 
them of home. 

“Hell,” said the censor. “This is too good for a small paper 
in Indiana.” 

He slipped the story into an envelope, addressed it to the 
editor of a big weekly magazine. A few weeks [ater the aston- 
ished redheaded Sergeant received a check for several hun- 
dred dollars. And a letter of congratulation from the editor, 
asking for more of the same. But the case of Sergent Geake 
isn’t as unique as you might think. , 

Take the classic case of Sgt. Marion Hargrove, who wrote 
some stories which he gathered together in See Here, Private 
Hargrove, and woke up to find himself one of the best-selling 
authors of the century. And Pvt. Harry Brown, whose A 
Walk in the Sun, written in the European theater, was con- 
sidered by many critics the outstanding novel of 1944. Now 
it’s an important war film. 

Frederic Wakeman wrote the popular Shore Leave while 
he was on active duty as a Navy officer in the Pacific. T/Sgt. 
Joseph Wechsberg will come home from Europe to benefit 
from a Houghton Mifflin literary fellowship, won by Looking 
for a Bluebird. And Sgt. Millard Lampell’s The Lonesome 
Train has been a radio, record and music best-seller. 

A couple of young Army writers, S/Sgt. Walter Bernstein 
and T/Sgt. Merle Miller, spent their free time working on 
books which have been published just within the last few 
weeks. Bernstein’s book is Keep Your Head Down, based on 
his experiences as a combat correspondent for Yank. Miller’s 
Island 49 came out of his battle duty in the Pacific. 


Don’t dismiss all this as boondoggling, goldbricking, panty- - 


waist stuff. It’s part of the inevitable expression of good men 
at war. | ¢ 


Don’t ask me how some of the GI artists and writers find 
time to do their work. The mails from the APOs and FPOs 
are heavy these days with manuscripts for magazines and 
book publishers. So much so that Simon & Schuster has 
opened a new publishing concern,*The Venture Press, which 
will concentrate on the works of previously unknown authors 
— especially the young ones in the Armed Forces. The mails 
from Army, Navy and Marine posts are also loaded with car- 
toons, paintings, photographs, music, radio scripts and movie- 
story outlines, 

And plays. The National Theater Conference recently 
announced a playwriting contest for men and women of the 
Arnied Forces. It received 697 scripts — 381 from camps and 
naval stations in this country and 316 from overseas. 

Some creative artists do it the hard way, in their few un- 
distracted off-duty hours. Others have developed because 
the supposedly unaesthetic War and Navy Departments have 
assigned them to cultivate their talents. There is Sgt. Bill 
Mauldin who became a famous syndicated cartoonist while 
he was still a soldier. 

The services have been just as generous with thousands of 
other artists, writers and photographers. These men spend 
all their duty hours working on the service publications — 
such as Stars and Stripes and Yank. 

They produce shows for the Armed Forces Radio Service. 
They write, direct, photograph, and act in pictures like 
Commander Edward Steichen’s The Fighting Lady, Major 
William Wellman’s Memphis Belle and the joint Army-Navy- 
Marine production, Fury in the Pacific. 

One of the most significant contributions has been in radio. 
There isn’t a professional who doesn’t tip his hat to the 
countless broadcasts which are written and produced by men 
wearing uniforms. 

What does all this mean? 

For one thing, it means that a lot of the nation’s young 
creative talent has not been lying idle during these war years. 
When the war ends, plenty of new people will move from 
the Armed Forces into important positions in the theater, 
the movies, radio, the art and literary fields. 

The experience of war, bad as it is for other people, often 
quickens the development of an artist. The last war pro- 
duced such figures as Ernest Hemingway, John Dos 
Passos, Robert E. Sherwood, and Archibald MacLeish. 

It was a short one, affecting only about 4,000,000 men. 
This has been a long war; the Armed Forces have over 
12,000,000. 

If the war’s effect on the arts is as great proportionately 
this time, our postwar era ought to be terrific. 


Copyright, 1945, by the United Newspapers Magazines Corp. 
with the permission of the author. 
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VICTORY STORY 


Now the story 


URING the years she was blacked out, they said all sorts 
of things about the Queen Mary. Now that she’s packing 
the boys in to bring them home, up to 15,000 at a time, her 
true story can be told. She was named for the dowager queen 
of England and her wartime service to us and to her own 
country is in character with her namesake, the elderly lady 
who has long typified British steadfastness, courage, dignity, 
and breeding. 

The Queen Mary was built as a luxury liner in 1934. Her 
destiny seemed to be that she would transport at most 2,100 
well-heeled passengers to and from Europe with all the 
comforts of home, plus. For five years she did just that. But 
with the war everything was changed. Instead of globe- 
trotters, she began to carry loads of soldiers, and she went 
wherever those men were urgently needed. All told she 
carried half a million American boys, and a hundred thou- 
sand British. On one of her trips she landed 11,000 just in 
time to save the day at El Alamein. 

Today the “Mary’s” captain is Commodore Sir James G. P. 
Bisset who came out of his retirement from the British Naval 
Reserve to stand on the bridge for more than three years. 
He held her to her course “from the Clyde (Scotland) to 
Sydney, from Halifax to the storm-wracked Cape, to Singa- 
pore, Bombay and Trincomalee.” Sir James, who has taken 
the “Mary” over 600,000 miles of ocean loves her, and he 
has loved his job. He thinks the American boys “were fine. 
I like them. They are all right.” 

Considering the conditions under which the boys have 
sailed, and the wear and tear they must have given the 
captain’s nerves, that is high praise. They are probably less 
comfortable than sardines even on peaceful seas. A joint 
British-American military command travels constantly on 
the “Mary” to handle the traffic problems on board. They 
have a system. Each man gets a ticket telling him where to 
sleep and where and at what hour te eat. Only two meals a 
day are served aboard ship, and in order to feed such a 
crowd breakfast is served between 6 and 10 a.m.; dinner 
from 8 to 7 p.m. Between times a soldier can appease his 
hunger from the canteen for his section. 

On alternate nights about 3500 soldiers sleep on deck. 
The other night they sleep in double bunkers, again like 
sardines. Even the luxurious lounge is a maze of bunks, piled. 
to the ceiling over every inch of space. Each man has a 
button for his section which is either white, blue, or red. If 
he has a red button he is not allowed in either the other 
sections, and vice versa. Once a day there is boat drill, 
when all the soldiers assemble on deck except the few who 
inspect the bunk rooms and cabins. The rules are very strict, 
and the soldiers cooperate gladly. Who minds a little crowd- 
ing if it means taking more passengers home? But the men 
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were just as willing to abide by rules on their way to a 
battlefront. 

On her first trip to New York with the blackout removed, 
the “Mary” got a royal welcome. People lined the shore for 
a glimpse of her. Harbor craft, from the tiniest tug to 
outward-going liners, all saluted her. Two thousand people 
at the dock, ignoring the ban on welcomes at the pier, 
crowded against the fragile wooden barriers in such a mad 
scramble that the city police had to be called to help the 
M.P.s restore order. Bands played, girls danced, an autogyro 
came out to salute the ship and airplanes flew overhead. 
Office workers by the thousands waved at the soldiers, and 
“Welcome Home” signs were everywhere. 

It was a great day for the “Mary.” And unlike many of 
her other wartime experiences, it was all true. During the 
blacked-out years, she had become a legend. Captain Bisset 
enjoyed the stories that were circulated about her, especially 
the Italians’ boast that they had sunk her in the South 
Atlantic. “We were coming up from Rio, and I was awakened 
in the middle of the night with the radio report that we had 
been sunk,” said Captain Bisset. “I said, ‘For God’s sake, 
keep it a secret. People might get alarmed.’” Then there was 
the story that the “Mary” raced a wolf pack of twenty-five 
submarines, and won. “With all due respect to the press,” 
remarked Captain Bisset dryly, “it was a little exaggerated — 
in fact, one might say it was untrue.” Not content with 
sinkings and ‘wolf packs, the press told how she was struck 
abeam by a tidal wave which came within five inches of 
capsizing her completely. Captain Bisset admired the re- 
porter’s imagination, but said he hadn’t noticed the wave. 

One of the best stories, and this one is true, concerns a 
voyage when the Queen Mary sighted seven life boats of 
shipwrecked men off Bermuda. In accordance with Navy war 
regulations, she could not stop and pick up survivors. But 
as she raced past on her way, she sent a signal saying she 
would radio word of the boats and their position. The next 
day, the survivors were all rescued. 

One of the survivors was a son of the chief purser on the 
Queen Mary, Charles Johnson. Young Johnson saw his 
father’s ship streak by, and when he reached Bermuda he 
sent his father a wire, telling about the rescue and saying, 
“Father useless as always. Passed me by.” 

The big ship will still be bringing the boys home for some 
time. But they’ve taken off all her armor and she'll be run- 
ning free and safe, as her builders meant her to. . 
























1. POET’S PUZZLES 


Poets work words hard. They often 
make one do the work of a dozen or 
more, work they’ve never done before, 
too. Choose the best word or phrase to 
complete each of these sentences. 

1. As Shapiro uses it, drink-of-water 
kiss suggests (a) lack of affection; (b) 
deep satisfaction; (c) something com- 
monplace and unimportant. 

2. A cornucopia is a (a) hatrack; 
(b) horn of plenty; (c) B-flat clarinet. 

8. Good-bad boys are boys who (a) 
are good but would like to be bad; 
(b) do a good job of being bad; (c) 
are both good and bad. 

4. Continents the train crosses seem 
to the troops crummy because what the 
boys see of them is (a) small; (b) dry; 
(c) unimpressive. 

5. The moving ties show that (a) 
the train ig in motion; (b) the boys 
are. panting for breath; (c) the wind is 
blowing in the open windows. 


ll. PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE 


After you've read “The Crumpled 
Leaf” choose the word or phrase that. 
best completes each sentence. 


1. Sam Fry’s attitude toward the 
strange boy who came into his store 
was (a) considerate; (b) pitiable; (c) 
aloof. 

2. After the boy watched Laird and 
her buck he hurried to his cabin be- 
cause he (a) was afraid he would 
startle her; (b) was annoyed to find 
he had a near neighbor; (c) felt he was 
an intruder. 

8. The boy slept happily through his 
first night on the island because (a) 
he had made a date with Laird; (b) 
he had exciting things to do next day; 
(c) Sam Fry was his friend. 

4. The boy was able to talk to Laird 
because (a) she was the first sympa- 
thetic person he’d met; (b) he felt he 
must talk to somebody; (c) the mo- 
ment was quiet and unreal. 

5. People the boy came home to 
annoyed him because their attitude 
toward the war was (a) insincere; (b) 
uncomprehending; (c) callous. 


lll. DON’T GET ME WRONG 


A cub reporter wrote these head- 
lines and dropped them on the editor's 
desk. If you were the editor how would 


you correct them? There are 10 errors. 
Facts are in “Tomorrow's Headliners.” 

1. Great war play, “The Fighting 
Lady,” packs the house. 

2. Sgt. Thomas St. Paul, author of 
“C/o Postmistress,” talks to news men. 

8. Four titles—“Keep Your Voice 
Down,” “Looking for a Foxhole,” “The 
Lonesome Trail,” “A Walk in the Rain” 
-- prove servicemen can write topnotch 
books. 

4. Dodd Mead sstarts Adventure 
Press for books by new authors. 

5. Joseph Wechsberg wins Simon 
and Schuster literary fellowship. 


IV. PAIR THEM UP 


Column 2 includes a mate for each 
word in column 1 —not always an 
identical twin, but a close relative which 
gives at least one of its partner’s mean- 
ings. Pair them up by putting the cor- 
rect number in the parentheses. 


) snatched 
) insolence 
) threadbare 
) wandering 


. dunnage ( 
. aggregate ( 
. headily ( 
. wrested ( 
. stance ( ) posture 
. arrogance ( ) Homeric 
. trite ( ) baggage 
. errant ( ) peevish 
. epic ( ) rigid 
10. stark ( ) sum 
11. querulous ( ) intoxicatingly 
12. immerse ( ) dip 





Taps Is Not Enough 
(Concluded) 


And they will answer: “Why should 
we bear sons 

And send them to their deaths if, when 
they die, 

The world is as before and nations hate, 

Planning again destruction of their fel- 
lows? 

No, Taps is not enough. I stop my ears. 

Either we shall go on, seeking the goal 

For which we died —or I and all the 
mothers ; 

That bore his comrades shall lie with 
our sons 

Leaving these barren cowards to die 
out 

Wasted by their own helpless rotten- 
ness. 

Blow bugles— but not Taps— blow 
bugles, blow! 
So.p1ER: Blow bugles, down the skies 

of all the world. 

This is no time for bivouac. Rise and 
shine, 

You comrades in the earth. We shall 
go on. 
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And you shall march beside us as we 


go. 

Blow us the call, the “Charge!” — and 
we shall strike : 

And strike again until the world is ours 

And we may live in dignity and truth. 

Blow, bugles, we have won a victory — 

But not a war. Blow down the myth of 
race, 

The arrogance of states, the pride of 
self. 

Blow down the fragile barriers of 
creed, 

The lust for power over other men. 

Speak for our brave, now lying where 
they fell, 


" Say for them what their deaths have 


said already: 

“We paid in the bright currency of 
life, 

And we shall not be swindled. We 
have bought 

The right to ask, right to demand, of 


you 

To keep the faith in which we fought 
and bled — 

The faith that men shall one day live 
as brothers, 
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And nations, too, throughout a peace- 
ful world.” 

Blow bugles, blow the stirring joyous 
Charge — 

The enemy is reeling. Strike, you sol- 
dier, 

In the name of all your comrades in 
their graves! They know you will not 
let their deaths be vain. 

Their spirits join us in the last assault, 

They shall be with us when our lines 
advance, 

Take the last flaming, shell-torn town 
and stand — 

Mankind triumphant, in a world set 
free. 

Narrator: Now in the silence — 
while the guns are stiiled. 

Before we start our dancing and re- 
joicing, 

Our singing with our arms about each 
other, 

This thing was to be said — you know 
to whom, 

Lying in earth—not ours—and far 
away. 


Reprinted by permission of the Writers’ 
War Board. 
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H* CAME in the early twilight. He 


brought his sloop skillfully through 
the strait, heading for the thick green 
firs that edged the island bay. He did 
not know how, long he had been sailing. 
On and on, endlessly. Anywhere to keep 
going. Anything to still the restless urge 
within him. 

He let her drift in slowly before the 
wind, past hidden coves and little peb- 
bled beaches, the water so clear he 
could see the orange and purple star- 
fish on the rocks below. In the middle 
of the bay was another island, big 
enough only for three junipers, hoary 
with: age, in whose branches the Indi- 
ans had once buried their dead. High 
in the sky above it, an eagle soared. 

He made his boat fast to the pier 
and started up the road. The fragrance 
of burning pine lay in the air. He 
walked slowly past a brown church, 
past a sign that pointed the way to the 
inn, until he came to the one store. 

It was an ancient and easy store with 
that unmistakable musty smell that is 
made up of a thousand different little 
smells all shut up together and never 
aired out. An old man who was doing 
accounts at a rear counter looked up 
and called out cheerfully, “Well, young 
feller, what can I do for you?” 

He explained what he wanted —a 
cabin not too near the village, some- 
thing with a little beach of its own, 
where he could moor his boat. Then he 
felt the old defensive edge whet his 
words, 

‘I don’t know how long I'll be here,” 
he said. “Two or three months maybe; 
perhaps only a few days.” 

Now it would come — the polite 
questions of the stay-at-homes or the 
elaborate avoidance of them. But the 
old man asked nothing, avoided noth- 
ing. 

He gave him a long look, and said 
casually, “Guess all our plans are kind 
of uncertain these days, mister,” and 
he walked to the wall telephone and 
rang three longs and a short, holding 
the receiver four inches from his ear as 
if he didn’t quite trust it. 

“That you, Bert?” he bawled loudly. 
“This is Sam Fry. . . Yes-s-s, that’s 
right. How’s things going, Bert?” 


put “his hand over the mouth. 
piece and grinned. 

“T’ll just let him gabble a while,” he 
explained softly. “This is a party line, 
mister. Nine people on it. Hear that 
click? That’s Lottie Trumbull takin’ 
her receiver off the hook. A mighty fine 
woman, but awful nosy.” 

He looked very pleased with himselt 
and spoke loudly again into the mouth- 
piece, “Say, Bert, I got a young feller 
down here needs a cabin, something 
kind of off by itself the other side of the 
Point. . . No, that wen’t do. Hasn’t got 
a beach, and anyway, the roof leaks. . . . 
No, that won’t do either. Lucy Simon’d 
spend her whole time hangin’ over the 
fence gogglin’ her eyes at him. . . 
Well, if you hear of anything, let me 
know.” 

He hung up 
chuckled. 

“That'll get her,” he said. “Lottie’s 
got a nice little cabin to rent. Best on 
the island. You have any grub with 
you, mister?” He took a carton from 
under the counter. “How about bacon 
and eggs,” he said, “and coffee and 
bread and milk? That sound okay?” 

The young man said it sounded fine. 
Anything sounded fine as long as it 
wasn’t dehydrated and out of a can. 

The telephone rang shrilly. 

“Sam Fry’s store,” he bawled. “Who's 
talkin’? . . . Why, hello, Mrs. Trumbull. 


the receiver and 
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How’ve you been? . . . Yes, that's 
right. Kind of a friend of mine. . 
No, he’s not a mainlander. Not a regu- 
lar one anyway. . . . No, Mrs. Trum- 
bull, I can’t promise he'll dust every 
day, but he won’t break up the furni- 
ture either. Had a proper bringin’ up.” 

He put his hand over the mouth- 
piece. “Got to kind of pacify her some, 
son,” he said. “Taint lyin’ exactly. Just 
dentin’ the truth a trifle. 

“All right, Mrs. Trumbull 5-96 
Yes-s-s-s, yes-s-s-s,. I'll tell him. Awful 
nice of you. . . . Yes-s-s-s. Good-by, 
Mrs. Trumbull.” 

He hung up the receiver and mopped 
his brow. 

“Talkinest woman this side of Ana- 
cortes,” he said. “She'll rent you the 
cabin for fifty a month. Can’t do better 
than that. You want it?” 

The young man wanted it. 

“You got your boat tied up to the 
float? Well, leave her there till tomor- 
row. Nobody’ll trouble her. You go 
down and get your dunnage. I'll come 
by in my pick-up and take you to the 
cabin. It’s right on my way.” 

He schooled himself for the ques- 
tions he was sure the old man would 
ask. But Sam Fry, occupied by the 
road, asked nothing. The road left the 
shore line and turned past a clearing. 
Sam slowed carefully. 

“Got to watch this stretch,” he said, 
“specially in the mornings and eve- 
nings. The deer cross here . . . Yep, 
there’s one now.” 

A little brown, spotted fawn not 
much larger than a dog gamboled into 
the road. The mother doe darted out 
after it. 

The boy stared. When he spoke, he 
had a kind of wonder in his voice. “I 
didn’t know there was a peaceful spot 
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left upon this earth,” he said slowly. 
“I had forgotten.” 

Presently, Sam drew up to one side 
and stopped. 

“Here we are. No road in. Got to 
lug the stuff.” 

The boy took his dunnage and Sam 
Fry carried the carton of groceries and 
led the way up the path. The cabin 
was unlocked. It had one large room 
with a fireplace, a small kitchen and 
bath. Sam set down the carton. The 
boy walked over and felt the studio 
couch, 

“It’s not too soft,” Sam said dryly. 
“Lottie Trumbull’s got a good stiff soul 
Probably sleeps on a board out of the 
diningroom table. . . . Don’t leave a 
fire without the screen up. Driftwood 
snaps something fierce. And drop in at 
the store any time. I’m there till eight 
every night. Short of help. Got to do 
my own cleaning up.” 

“‘Tll be in,” the boy promised. “I'll 
sweep out the store for yqu, Sam.” 

He did not try to thank him. He 
couldn’t. He was too touched by the 
kindness of the stranger, more effective 
sometimes than the kindness of family 
or friends because it is so unexpected. 
He waited in the door until he heard 
the truck rattle off down the road 
Then he went into the cabin and un- 
packed his gear. And by the magic of 
small possessions — the tobacco pouch 
on the table, the old pipe on the man- 
tel — it was as if no one had ever lived 
here before. It was his. 

There was still a little light, and he 
went outdoors for a quick look. The 
little shell beach was just right. Tomor- 
row, he'd dig himself a fine mess of 
clams for chowder. Maybe he’d troll 
for salmon. He'd’ gather drift for the 
woodpile, and he’d rig up a buoy for 
his sloop. He wertt back into the cabin, 
built a fire, and lighted his pipe, hold- 
ing his mind firmly to the comfort of 
the moment. He did not know how 
long he sat there. He knew only that 
suddenly he was alert, his hand reach- 
ing for the knife he no longer wore, the 
old foxhole reflexes keen and ready. 
Then he heard it — something big mov- 
ing stealthily outside, and he was on 
his feet and slipping out the door into 
the night. 

The moon was up now. Not a bird 
stirred or a leaf fell. He became part 
of the shadows next to the cabin, 
watchful and waiting, and he knew that 
in some other shadow someone, some- 
thing, watched him also. Then he saw 
him — a brown buck beneath a fir some 
forty feet away. The buck stepped di- 
rectly into the moonlight and stood 
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there, head up and listening, pawing 
the duff. Then he moved off slowly 
through the trees. The boy followed. 

Once the buck stopped to rub his 
horns against the bark of a pine, and 
again he stopped to graze in a small 
clearing. Then he came to a white cot- 
tage, a light in the window, and he 
walked directly to its door and began 
to whiffle. 

The boy saw the door open and a 
girl stand there, framed in light. 

She said, “You're late tonight,” and 
she held out something which the buck 
ate from her hand. She patted him and 
talked to him. 

She said to the buck, “Now that’s 
all you get tonight, you big spoiled 
nuisance.” When she went to the door 
the buck followed her, and she laughed 
and said, “Why, I think you’d come 
right in and sit on the sofa.” 

The boy felt that he had watched 
something not meant for his eyes, and 
he turned and went quickly to his 
cabin. 

That night taut nerves did not snap 
him awake with every sudden sound. 
He slept as a child sleeps, confident 
that tomorrow will be a fine, a splen- 
did day. 

It was late the next morning when 
he awoke. After breakfast he walked 
directly to the store. He bought ma- 
terials for his buoy, and so many sup- 
plies that old Sam had to help carry 
them to the sloop. On the way the boy 
told him about the buck and the girl, 
and asked who she was. Sam was si- 
lent. Then he plucked two leaves from 
a silver maple by the road, one per- 
fect, the other quite as lovely, but 
curled at the edge. 

“Well, son,” he said slowly, “I guess 
you'd say she’s the crumpled leaf. See 
that red madrona down close to the 
beach? A storm twisted it maybe when 
it was a sapling. Had to kind of fight 
its way up. Well, son, she’s that one.” 

The boy could contain his curiosity 
no longer. “What happened to her?” 

“Just trouble,” Sam said. “Her par- 
ents died early. Their boat was 
swamped one night while the young 
doc was trying to reach a patient on 
another island. No money left and no 
relatives. Ed Peters raised her. He 
didn’t have to. He wasn’t obligated in 
any way. Mighty brilliant man in his 
day, but always did drink too much. He 
laid off the bottle and brought her up 
and educated her, and loved her like 
his own. And then he slipped. Some 
people think she ought to commit him 
and be done with it. . . . You all set?” 

All the way back to the cabin, he 
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kept thinking of what Sam had told 
him. The. crumpled leaf. It was a 
strange way to have expressed it, and 
an apt way. It tolled through his mind, 
and suddenly he knew why. It was be- 
cause it was true of him also, and of 
those like him whose lives had been 
wrenched from the pattern and tossed 
into the confusion of war. 

The buck did not come that night or 
the next. On the third night the boy 
heard him moving through the trees. 
It was exactly as it had been before. 
He was on his feet with the first sound 
and out the door into the shadows. 
Again he was stalking the buck 
through the moonlight, and again the 
buck led the way to the cottage, paw- 
ing the duff and whiffling for the girl 
to come out and feed him. Only this 
time the boy stepped directly into the 
light from the open door as she came 
out. 

She was slender and fair, and when 
she saw him she looked so startled he 
thought she was going to run. 

He spoke quickly. “I followed him 
here,” he said. “I have the cabin next 
to yours. I heard him three nights ago 
and I stalked him then. You see, I've 
been bushing Japs off little islands in 
the Pacific, and I guess I don’t know 
how to stop.” 

She stared at him and sat down 
slowly on the step. The buck came up 
to her and put down his head to be 
patted. 

“You want to talk about it, soldier?” 
she said gently, and he went over and 
sat down beside her without even be- 
ing asked. 

At home, he had been able to say 
no more than a casual word. Now the 
unreality of this moment, of sitting here 
beside the girl in the quiet night re- 
leased him, and he heard the pent-up 
words flowing freely. 

He tol4 her about his job out there 
— about going in at night in a rubber 
boat with three other men to pick up 
Jap stragglers, Toward the end he heard 
himself say a strange thing: 

“I suppose before the Japs came 
there, those little islands were much 
like these, as peaceful and as still, the 
natives minding their own business and 
wanting only to be let alone. I suppose 
so. 

“And then you came home,” she said 
slowly, “and nothing had changed. It 
was as you had wished it. Nothing had 
changed.” 

“Except myself,” the boy said. 

“Except yourself. You couldn't sit 
still. You were restless, You couldn't re- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Don’t “fly high” in conversation! 


OUR GI Joe is coming home! 

When you first heard the news, 
you were all aglow. It was what 
you'd been waiting for, hoping and 
praying for. Your heart kept bounc- 
ing up in your throat and you walked 
around on air. 

But now that the Great Day is 
almost here, you feel a little shaky. 
You're still thrilled but you're also 
sort of scared. Will he be the same? 
Will he expect you to be? 

You’ve both grown older. You've 
lived different sorts of lives. Your 
daily interests have been different. 
Your companions, too. 

Can you-take up where you left 
off? If not, where to begin? 


Q. I’ve been writing to several boys 
in service. One of them (my favorite!) 
has asked me for a date the first night 
he’s home. What should I talk about? 
How should I act? He’s been overseas 
almost two years 


A. Two years makes a difference, 
but don’t try to make it add up to,two 
different people! You're still the same 
person you were two years ago. He is, 
too. If-he’s grown more mature, so have 
you. Each of you has acquired new 
knowledge and experience. You have 
two years’ worth of conversation to 
catch up on — and the fun of rediscov- 
ering each other. 

Because you've been in the home 
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groove, it will be easier for you to chart 
the course of conversation at your first 
meeting. Even if you've written regu- 
larly, you haven’t been able to tell him 
all about your daily doings. Be the 
Fuller Explanation Department on go- 
ings-on at school, new courses, clubs 
and activities, and changes-about-town. 
Bring him. up-to-date on your interests 
— books, movies, radio, records, sports. 
Your conversation on familiar subjects 
may help him swing back into step as a 
civilian. : 

Don’t be afraid to mention his over- 
seas experiences, but if he doesn’t 
“give” easily, change the subject. May- 


be the grim side of war is still too close . 


for him to want to talk about it. Maybe 
he'll want to “get it off his chest.” If so, 
be a good listener. But don’t go over- 
board into a pool of tears. War is a 
nasty business, but he came through. 
Now he’s home to stay — and forget it. 


Q. My brother is coming home soon. 
He’s a B-24 pilot and has flown more 
than fifty missions. All my family is 
worried about how to treat him when 
he comes home. How should we? 


A. It’s no wonder you're worried. 
With all the articles that have been ap- 
pearing in the magazines and news- 
papers lately, too many people have 
the “jitters” about how to treat the re- 
turning serviceman. Of course, there 
are some exceptional cases, but the 
majority of the soldiers are just boys 
who have done their job and are ready 
and eager to come home. 

Naturally, your brother will be 
changed, and there will have to be a 
period of readjustment for him and for 
you. But change isn’t a symptom of dis- 
ease. It may be a symptom of improve- 
ment. 

Remember the first time Dave came 
home from summer camp? He was 
changed then, wasn’t he? You weren't 
allowed to call him Davy any more, 
and he always wore ties when he went 
out. And once you caught.him reading 
the editorial page of the newspaper — 
of all things! In lots of ways he was a 
mystery man to you. But he wasn’t a 
stranger. You still pulled the same 
“corny” cracks about the way his hair 
stood up behind. And kidded him about 
his taste in socks. Those were things 
you both knew and understood. Little 
by little you began to see that he was 
the same old Dave underneath. He'd 





still race you for the funny papers and 
that last piece of cake. And, even if he 
did wear ties to impress his girl friends, 
he was still happiest in his old cords 
and crew shirt. \ 

So don’t worry about Dave. If 
there’s anything seriously wrong, doc- 
tors will advise you and suggest the 
best treatment. Otherwise, just be on 
the alert for a somewhat changed 
brother. Respect his new interests and 
keep a weather eye out for things that 
might really annoy him. He'll have his 
little “sore points,” like your calling him 
Davy that year when he’d decided he 
was a man. But, for goodness sakes, 
treat him like your brother. It’s not im- 
possible that he dreamed of racing you 
to Blondie when he was flying over 
Japan! 


Q. I'd been “going steady” when my 
b.f. went into service. We've been writ- 
ing to each other but, meanwhile, I’ve 
fallen in love with another boy. Now 
my “steady” is coming home. What 
must I do? 


A. Take it easy! Don’t string him 
along, making him think this is the be- 
ginning of “And so they lived happily 
ever after.” But don’t sign off hurriedly 
with a “Yours very truly.” Give your- 
selves time to renew your acquaintance 
and, if possible, shift the emphasis to 
friendship. If you re-establish your rela- 
tionship on a friendly, rather than a 
“steady,” basis, maybe you won't have 
to speak “those dread words.” Maybe 
he’d rather just be friends, too! 








Your “sob-sister” act may be wasted. 
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STUDENTS OF SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS! 


GE SCHOLARSHIPS... 


TRIPS TO WASHINGTON... 


ORY BONDS... 
ViGe NG HISTORY urges 


OR PEACE! 


100 ExciTING PRIZES IN ALL! 


@2 COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS—One for a boy, one for a girl. Each providing 
one year at the college of your choice PLUS initial expenses. 


@®2 ALL-EXPENSE TRIPS TO WASHINGTON FOR FIRST PRIZE WINNERS. 
Visit Congress in session! Meet high government officials! 


© 96 UNITED STATES VICTORY BONDS! $25 Victory Bonds for the 96 next best 


essays. 


FOOD HELPED WIN THE WAR! HOW CAN FOOD HELP WIN AND KEEP THE PEACE? 


Do you, believe the United States tradition 
—“It’s American to Share’’—should be 
adopted by all the nations of the world? 
Should the United Nations pool their food 
resources to help “have-not” nations in 
time of need? What shall be done NOW 
to rescue the hungry and starving millions 


in China, France, Belgium, Poland, Hol- 
land, Greece, the Philippines? If America 
continues to have surplus farm products, 
where will we market them? 

The answers you write to these vital food 
questions may well be the “Food Plank 
for Peace.” 


Study the rules... consult your teacher on how to enter this 
contest... then write your FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE! 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN SAYS: 


“If we let Europe go cold and hungry, we may lose some of the foundations of order 
on which the hope for world-wide peace must rest.” 
JUDGES—PROMINENT AMERICAN FOOD AUTHORITIES 

‘FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE” ESSAY CONTEST RULES 


1 Any senior level high school or similar 

institution with equal scholastic stand- 
ards located within the territorial limits of 
the United States may on behalf of its tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth year students enter 
four (4) individual essays on the subject of 
a FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE limited to 
not more than five-hundred (500) words 
in length. It is suggested, but not obliga- 
tory, that two of these compositions be the 
work of boy and two of girl students. 


2 All essays entered must be the original 
work of regularly enrolled students 


and must be written in pen or typewritten 
on one side of the paper. Standard theme 
size paper is preferred, but not required. 


3 The essays must be submitted by the 
principal of the school, or other au- 
thorized faculty member, and MUST BE 
POSTMARKED NOT LATER THAN 
JANUARY 15, 1946. 


The full name and home address of the 
student, as well as the name and ad- 
dress of the school, and the name of the 
faculty member submitting essay must ap- 
pear on each manuscript. Essays will be 


TO HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


duplicated and coded without names for 
final judging. 


L The essays should be addressed: 
JUDGES, FOOD PLANK FOR 
PEACE, PILLSBURY INSTITUTE OF 
FLOUR MILLING HISTORY, MINNE- 
APOLIS 2, MINN. 


& Decisions of the judges will be final. 
In case of ties, duplicate awards will 
be made. Winners will be notified by mail 
in care of the principal of the high school 
which they are attending. No essays will 
be returned. 


Here’s a real opportunity to promote student interest in a current world problem ... perhaps the most important one facing the 
world today. Why not assign this essay topic to your students as part of their regular high school work? Encourage them to enter... 


your students may be the winners! 

















Trip fo the moon 


OW would you like to ex- 
plore the craters on the 
moon? 

If an atomic engine can be 
perfected, rocket ships may one 
day depart for and return from 
neighboring planets on a regu- 
lar schedule. True, it is impossi- 
ble today, but who dares pre- 
dict what tomorrow may bring? 

So let us plan the trip now, 
even though we will all be a 
good deal older before the first 
atomic-rocket space ship takes 
off from this tiny planet we call 
the earth. 

Our destination is the moon, 
because it is our next door 
neighbor in space. We should 
really say our moon, since Nep- 
tune also has a moon, Mars has 
two, Saturn nine, and Jupiter 
has eleven moons. 

Our moon follows an orbit 
which keeps it, on the average, 
about 239,000 miles from the 
earth. We should be able to 
reach the moon in about ten 
hours of space travel. 

First of all, our atomic- 
rocket space ship must escape 
from the gravitational pull 
“which surrounds the earth. _ 
entists say that a speed of 7 
miles a second (over 25,000 





m.p.h.) is needed to obtain 
“escape velocity.” 

But if we take off at this 
speed the sudden tremendous 
acceleration will kill every 
passenger aboard. We shall 
have to increase our speed grad- 
ually, so that the human body 
will be able to stand the strain. 

Another problem will be that 
of air resistance. Air resistance 
will affect us only during the 
first minute or so of the trip. 
Once we are fifteen to twenty 
miles high, the air will be too 
thin to offer much resistance. 
But during that first minute, if 
our speed is too great, the fric- 
tion of the air will heat our 
rocket white-hot. No man could 
live inside such a furnace. So 
even with special refrigerating 
devices, we shall have to go 
fairly slow until we leave the 
atmosphere behind us. 

Of course, we shall be breath- 
ing oxygen under pressure. dur- 
ing the entire trip. The ride 
will be a strange experience. 
In the space between the plan- 
ets, nothing has any weight. If 
we spill a glass of milk during 
lunch, the liquid will simply 
hang in mid-air. If you try to 
hop into the air, you will rise 


until you hit the roof of .the 
rocket, and someone will have 
to pull you down again. 

There is one good advantage 
to this lack of gravity. We will 
be able to shut off our atomic 
engine and still not lose a bit 
of speed. Since there is no 
gravity or air resistance to slow 
us up, our speed will remain at 
25,000 m.p.h.—and we can 
save our fuel for the trip back! 

Approaching the moon, we 
shall have to slow down for a 
landing. If we landed at 25,000 
m.p.h., we would make a 
brand-new crater in the moon. 
= Here’s how we'll slow down: 
Instead of aiming right at the 
moon, we'll miss it by a few 
thousand miles and shoot off 
into space again. The gravity of 
the moon will slow us down as 
we move away from it. We'll 
do this again and again, com- 
ing closer to the moon each 
time. And every time, the moon 
gravity will slow gur a) still 
more. als 

Finally, we'll Jset off @ os 
in the nose, which will slow us 
down to a landing speed. Then, 


we'll open our collapsible wings ' 
and look for a good landing | 


field. 





Press Association 


Largest helicopter in the world seen in fight. The PV-3 was designed 
for the U. S. Navy for air-sea rescue work and as a special transport 
craft. The PV-3 can carry ten passengers, as well a’ a crew of two. 





AVIATION JOBS 
FOR VETERANS 


ACH day, hundreds of Army 
and Navy airmen bombard 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
with letters. They want to know 
what job opportunities there will 
be in civil aviation. 

These are hard letters to an- 
swer. 

When the war ended, there 
were 2,500,000 men in our air 
forces. About 300,000 of them 
were pilots. 

Let us examine the aviation 
industry, and see how many of 
these superbly trained men are 
likely to be needed in the years 
ahead. 

Roughly speaking, the avia- 
tion industry can be divided in- 
to three fields: (1) manufactur- 
ing; (2) the scheduled airlines; 
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What is meant by fly- 
ing “over-the-top”? 
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(3) private flying. Private fly- 
ing is here used to include all 
commercial flight activities out- 
side the airlines. 

The outlook in @vanufactur- 
ing is bleak, judged by wartime 
standards. During the war, air- 
craft and engine manufacturers 
employed 2,500,000 men and 
women. Cut-backs and con- 
tract cancellations have already 
greatly reduced this figure. Es- 
timates reveal that about 100,- 
000 workers will be employed 
in aircraft and engine manufac- 
turing by 1950. 

Air transportation and pri- 
vate flying offer somewhat 
brighter prospects. Estimates of 
employment opportunities in 
these fields show that 160,000 
workers will be employed by 
1950. Of these, about 32,000 
will be pilots. 

Add to these figures about 
10,000 employees of the C.A.A., 
and you have a grand total of 
270,000 workers for the entire 
aviation industry. 

Thus, even if the aviation in- 
dustry let all its civilian work- 
ers go, and hired only veterans, 
it would not help very much. 
About 9 out of every 10 ait 
force veterans would still be 
unable to find a job in the avia- 
tion industry. 
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This is Tomorrow 


The tomorrow we have been 
fighting and bleeding for— 
sweating for—praying for... 

The tomorrow that seemed once 


might never come... 


The tomorrow far off—the future 


day to look forward to... 


Suddenly we are dazed like a 
man who has been carrying a 
heavy burden a long time, feels 
it lifted and forgets at first to 
stand erect. 

Awe and gratitude, relief and 


hope, remembering and tears— 
we are too numb yet to feel. 


EASTERN At fines 


The Great Silver Fleet 


But now we Americans have 
work to do... 

Our sciences have grown by 
leaps and bounds during the war. 
Our next big job is to apply 
these sciences to their real pur- 
pose—the progress and happi- 
ness of America and the world. 
This is tomorrow. The time to 


begin. 


Ei lE Lhe — 


President and General Manager 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 
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1. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Match these men to their jobs by 
inserting correct numbers in the paren- 
theses. 

1. Henry Wallace ) New VA chiet 

) Retired Veter- 
ans’ Adminis- 
trator 

) VA Medical 

Adviser 
) Secretary of 

Commerce 
) Presidential 

Adviser 
) VA Adminis- 

trative Ad- 

viser 


2. Bernard Baruch 
. Omar Bradley 
. Henry Lewis 
5. Frank Hines 


6. Paul Hawley 


ll. Gl JOE WANTS A JOB 


Can you tell fact from fiction? Mark 
each of the following T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. The law forees rehiring of a World 
War II vet even if it means firing a man 
with greater seniority. 

2. Vets may apply for re-employment 
in ‘old jobs at any time after discharge. 

3. Every vet is, by law, guaranteed a 
job. 

4. Disabled veterans have high satetv 
records in industry. 

5. Totally blind persons are barred 
from factory inspection jobs. 

6. The majority of vets were not em- 
ployed before entering service. 

7. Local draft boards ceased func. 
tioning on V-J day. 

8. Army training is too specialized to 
be of use in civilian jobs. 

9. Wallace believes that setting up 
many small businesses will be bad for 
the national economy. 

10. Many veterans are anxious to 
start their own farms. 


lll. INSIDE WASHINGTON 

Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. An Army general who later be- 
came President was: (a) Lincoln; (b) 
Grant; (c) McKinley. 

2. During the war Bradley was Com- 
manding General of the: (a) First 
Army; (b) Ninth Army; (c) Eighth 
Army. : 

8. What army is famous for its in- 
vasion of: (a) Southern France; (b) 
Normandy; (c) Japan. 

4. VA was organized: (a) after 
World War I; (b) during this war; (c) 
late this fall. 

5. Bradley believes veterans should 
be: (a) treated as problem children; 


(b) kept in service as long as possible; 
(c) helped back to normal civilian 
life. i 

(V. REHABILITATING THE DISABLED 

Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. VA doctors are chosen: (a) for 
proven ability; (b) by political appoint- 
ment; (c) from civil service lists. 

2. Veterans whose ailments are not 
connected with military service are al- 
lowed: (a) hospitalization; (b) out- 
patient care; (c) no Government-paid 
treatment. 

3. “NP” reters to vets suffering from: 
(a) serious wounds; (b) tropical dis 
eases; (c) combat fatigue. 

4. Prosthetics are: (a) false limbs, 
(b) scientists; (c) GI sports. 


V. JOHN BARRY 


Fill in the missing words, 
1. John Barry was born in 





2. On coming to America, he settled 


in 





8. He received a captain’s commis- 
sion from the Congress. 
4. During the American 
he served in the Navy. 
5. As an Army volunteer he took part 
in the Trenton- ________ campaign. 
6. One of his ships bore the same 
name as the famous modern carrier, 


READING SIGNPOSTS 


Veterans 

“Out,” Walter Bernstein (A Reporter at 
Large), New Yorker, Sept. 1, *45. 

“High School for Vets,” Franklin_ M. 
Reck, Better Homes and Gardens, August, 
1945. 

Going Back to Civilian Life, Public 
Affairs Press, ’44. 2153 Florida Ave., N.W.. 
Wash., D. C., 25c. 

The Employment of the Handicapped 
Veteran, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.. 
Policyholders Service Bureau, New York 
Free. 

I Knew Your Soldier, Eleanor Stevenson 
and Pete Martin, Penguin Books, 1944. 25c. 


WORDS OF THE WEEEK 


acceleration (ak sél er d shin) increase 
in speed. (In physics classes you'll learn a 
somewhat more complicated meaning. ) 

beneficiary (bén e fish ér i) onewho re- 
ceives a gift,.payment or advantage. 

cutback (kit bak) the cancellation of 
part of an order for goods from a factory. 

recuperate (ré kd per at; not ré koop er 
at) to recover one’s health. 


Veterans’ Organizations 


HALL I join a veterans’ organization? 

Would my father’s group or a new 

organization for veterans: of this war 
best suit my ideas and needs? 

These are two of the questions which 
the 12,000,000 veterans of World Wa: 
II are asking themselves. If they decide 
to join a. old-timer, the three principal 
national bodies to choose from are the 
American Legion, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, and the Disabled American 
Veterans. Of the groups organized since 
Pearl Harbor, the American Veterans 
Committee has received most-attention. 

The old organizations have worked 
tor these main purposes: fellowship fo: 
members, services to local communi- 
ties, leadership in Americanization pro- 
grams, and assistance in rehabilitation. 
Each organization has a_ professional 
staff to help veterans get the Govern 
ment benefits due them. In addition, 
these groups exert heavy pressure in 
Washington to get laws passed grant- 
ing more money and job preferences. 

The American Veterans Committee 
also aims at “adequate financial, medi 
cal, vocational and educational assist. - 
ance for every veteran.” But it main 
tains that a new organization is needed 
to meet our new problems. It intends 
te work for the preservation of world 
peace through social and political ac 
tion in the U. S. as well as through an 
international veterans council. 


Lineup at Present 


The political influence of these o1 
ganizations increases with their size 

American Legion — for all veterans 
Membership — 1,700,000 including 
600,000 veterans of World War II. Na 
tional Commander, Edward N. Schei 
berling; national headquarters, Indian 
apolis, Indiana. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars — for vei 
erans of foreign campaigns. Member 
ship — 1,035,000 including 805,00 
World War II veterans. National Com 
mander, Jean A. Brunner; nations! 
headquarters, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Disabled American Veterans — {v 
veterans disabled in action. Membe' 
ship — 100,000, about one-half of whom 
were disabled in this war. National 
Commander, Milton D. Cohn; national 
headquarters, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

American Veterans Committee — [0! 
servicemen and women of World Wat 
II. Membership — 5,300. Chairman ol 
Planning Commission, Charles G. Bolté: 
national headquarters, New York City. 
At a convention in the near future offi 
cers will be elected to succeed the Plan- 
ning Commission. 
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LOOKING 


To Demobiliz ation To you returning Veterans we feel the same urgent re- 


sponsibility for getting you Home as we did for getting you to the 
Front. There are inspiration and satisfaction in the happy ending of a 
job that only yesterday had nothing but the grimmest aspects. Count 
on us to keep the supply lines open and to serve you faithfully. 


To Heconversi LOM To Industry we say it is our purpose to gear our operations 


with yours, in order to smooth and shorten the route to Reconversion 
and Peacetime Commerce. We will provide the type of transportation 
required by manufacturers for the prompt delivery of needed raw 
material and for the economic distribution of finished goods. 


To Mod err ization To Travelers, as soon as demobilization permits, we pledge 


ST PAUL 
ela] 4/4 


a full and quick transition of passenger service—tuned to the times 
and to the traditions of The Milwaukee Road . . . To old friends, 
who at times relinquished their privilege to travel in their accustomed 
style, we convey our gratitude for their patience and understanding 
..- Good days of comfort and hospitality for all Milwaukee Road 
patrons are ahead. 

The Milwaukee Road looks forward to being unceasingly busy in 
performing these jobs. A long-term program of development and 
modernization of plant and facilities is being carried forward. Later 
plans, now in the making, will be progressively unfolded. 


Look up the track! The signals say “All clear!” Let’s go! 














Wearever Pace- - : 


maker set in fine 
gift box, $3.75.» 


~~ 


1. NEW VALUE: 14 Karat Gold point; 
larger ink capacity; “C-Flow” feed; 
telescope-precision construction. 

2. NEW“ WRITE-ABILITY”: Finest,smoothest- 
writing pen ever made by America’s 
Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturer, 


3. NEW BEAUTY: Advance, fit-the-hand de- 
sign, interpreted in distinctive pearly 
stripes. In maroon, golden brown, green 
and black; with matching pencil. Made 
by David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, 
N. J. (Established 1896) : 


|* Other famous WEAREVER selections: DeLuxe 


ben $1.00, set $1.90; Zenith Pen $1.95, set $2.75. 
WEAREVER Refill Leads 


Can they come back! 


HAT’S the 64-buck question regard- 

ing our athletes in service. Can they 
step back into civilian life and start 
walloping homers and flipping footballs 
as of yore? 

From evidence at hand, the answer 
is — yes, a loud, emphatic yes! Let’s take 
a look at some of the stars who have al- 
ready returned, and see how well they 
have fared. 

Bob Feller, Cleveland fireballer, stood 
the Detroit sluggers on their ears in his 
first assignment, striking out 12 and 
winning, 4-2. 

Frankie Parker, Air Force sergeant, 
took 30-day furloughs in 1944 and °45 
and waltzed off with two straight na- 
tional tennis crowns! 

Dick Fowler, Philadelphia A’s pitcher, 
tossed a no-run no-hitter in his first 
starting assignment! 

Hank Greenberg, after four years in 
service, slipped back into his Detroit 
uniform and started breaking down 


| fences as if he'd never been away. And 


he’s 35 years old, 
too. 

Sammy Snead 
and Ben Hogan, 
golf greats, came 
back with a bang. 
Sammy won three 
of his first five 
tournaments, while 
Hogan took the 
measure of champ 
Byron Nelson in 

the Nashville open tourney. 

Charlie Ruffing, fat and forty, re 
turned to the Yankees and won six of 
his first eight pitching jobs. 

Buddy Lewis took a quick shave, 
picked up his big bat and made a pen- 
nant contender of the Washington Sen- 
ators. 

Insofar as our college stars are con- 
cerned, we haven't the slightest doubt 
they'll return as good — if not better - 
than ever. They'll be a little older, a 
little wiser and a little stronger. 

All eyes, of course, are on Joe Louis, 
heavyweight champ. He'll be about 31 
when he fights again. That’s old, as 
fighters go. And Joe’s way overweight, 
to boot. One thing is certain — he won't 
be as fast as he was. 

But we'll make a prediction — Joe 
won't be beaten for at least two years. 

HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 











ON THE AIR 
OFF THE AIR 


HE TASK of teaching civilians about 

the needs and problems of returning 
Gls was taken up by the networks al- 
most a year ago. Radio, right on the 
beam, has used plenty of ingenuity in 
its effort to lend the war veteran a help- 
ing hand. : 

Opinion Requested (MBS — Sun. at 
7 p.m.) is a new and different kind of 
question and answer show. The ques- 
tions come from servicemen at home 
and abroad. The answers are dished out 
by a board of experts headed by Tom 
O’Connor, columnist of the newspaper 
PM, and Leo Cherne, economist and 
author. The purpose of the program is 
to bring servicemen and civilians closer 
together by making the GI’s problems 
a matter of mutual interest, and by ex- 
pressing both sides of the question in a 
free discussion. There are differences of 
opinion, but no hard feelings. 

GIs claim they express themselves 
best by “griping, heckling, and rib- 
bing.” There’s opportunity for all three 
on Opinion Requested, and the result 


is a program rating high in humor and 
human interest. 

The Veteran’s Adviser (NBC — Sat. 
at 1 p.m.) offers advice and explana- 
tions to veterans concerning their bene- 
fits and privileges under the GI Bill of 
Rights, 

Tracing missing persons is the spe- 
cialty of Where Are They Now? (MBS 
— Sat. at 3:30 p.m.). Under the direc- 
tion of Archdale Jones, it specializes in 
trying to locate missing friends or rela- 
tives of service personnel. The Gl 
submits a description of the missing 
person, and the circumstances surround- 
ing his or her disappearance, and these 
details are broadcast. 


Gl Jive 


Look for some new names in the 
croon-and-swoon department soon. Vo- 
cal talent has been discovered among 
service personnel, and the networks are 
predicting big futures for singers Sgt. 
Johnny Desmond—the GI Sinatra; 
Pvt. Johnny Ryan; and PFC Buddy 
Maneno. Johnny Desmond sang at an 
Army dinner for a Russian general not 
so long ago. He wowed ’em so that 
Mickey Rooney, who was preesnt, of- 
fered to be Johnny’s agent. Johnny says 
London and Paris have their bobby-s0x 
swooners, too —only without the socks. 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


“¥*Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


PRIDE OF THE MARINES (War- 
ner Brothers. Directed by Del- 
mar Daves. Produced by Jerry 
Wald.) 


Warner Brothers can take pride in 
their Pride of the Marines as one of the 
first films to give a straightforward, un- 
sentimentalized treatment of the re- 
turning veteran theme. It is the realistic 





Aw 


‘ and touching story of Al Schmid, a ma- 


rine who returns from Guadalcanal 
blinded. The picture is based on the 
real-life story of Sgt. Al Schmid who 
won a Navy Cross for heroic action. 

When Pearl Harbor came, Al was 
just a fun-loving kid from Philadelphia 
who knew more about hunting rabbits 
than hunting Japs. In unspectacular 
fashion he joins the Marines and says 
good-bye to his girl Ruth. 

The scenes on Guadalcanal are tense 
and vivid, but the more significant 
drama of the story occurs when Al 
Schmid comes home. Because he has 
always been so self-sufficient, the loss 
of his eyesight means the loss of every- 
thing to Al. He mistakes the loyalty and 
love of Ruth and his friends for pity. 
There is a long and _heart-touching 
struggle before Al returns to normal. ° 

John Garfield, for once, is not cast in 
4 gangster role. He turns in one of his 
best performances as the cocky, but 
proud, Al Schmid. Acting honors go 
too to Dane Clark as Al’s buddy and to 
Rosemary Decamp as the sensitive sym- 
pathetic Red Cross worker. 

The story here is a simple one — the 
love of a boy and girl severely tested. 
It's the same story you'll find in half a 
dozen similar pictures. But crisp di- 
alogue and realistic situations lift Pride 
of the Marines well out of the ranks of 
average movies. The damaged pride of 
Marine Al Schmid may be very like the 
uncertainties your brothers and friends 
will know when they return. 


In the hospital Al (John Garfield) 
is advised by a Red Cross worker. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
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DURING VACATION Dick worked for U. S. 
Forestry Service in northern Idaho. There he 
fought a terrific forest fire 36 hours steady 
e206 = only 4 hours sleep each night until 
the was under complete control! 







ON THE TRACK TEAM for the past 3 years, 
Dick specialized in the 100 and 220 yard 
sprints. Dick’s also a basketball star—ca 
tained Taft last year. Keeps in the pink 
“‘spare”’ time work in a coal yard! 





Dick Williams says:' 
“I’ve found that a winning day depends on 
a winning morning! That's wh I go fora 


real he-man breakfast. And I like t 
‘kick off’ with KIX! ——- 


“That KIX flavor is plenty keen! And 
those vitamins and other nutritious things in 
KIX are plenty important, tool 

“KIX sure wins with met” 





KIX is a reg. 
mark of 








We Dont say 


THAT EATING KIX made Dick a winner! 

But—like plenty of other winners—he says 

KIX is “tops”. We think you'll say so, tool 
KIX is nutritious corn popped into gold- 

en “crunchy puffs.’ So tempting, so tasty 

... each tender golden nugget fairly pop- 

ping with that malt-sweet KIX flavor. 
Try it... It'sa WINNER! 


General Mills’ 











Wins on Taste .es' 
Crispness 
Nourishment 




















The Crumpled Leaf 
(Continued) 


lax. You wanted to go right back into 
it.” 

“Yes,” the boy said quickly, and so 
loudly that the buck drew away. “Yes, 
that’s right. Everything irritated and 
annoyed me. At first I thought it was 
the specific .things—the strikes, the 
smugness, the graft. But it wasn’t. It 
isn’t anything I can put my hand on. 
It’s just the remoteness of the people 
here at home from the realities of war.” 

“It’s because you've been through an 
experience that has set you apart,” the 
girl said. “Nothing lonelier can happen 


to‘one. You thought you’d come back 
into the old world with a bang, and in- 
stead you found you don’t belong.” 

In the next weeks they fished off the 
point and sailed in the strait. They 
knew the place where the maidenhair 
fern grew thick against the bank, and 
the slope where the little wild straw- 
berries grew. They watched the sunset 
from the mountain and the early mist 
rise from the Sound. 

When the young stranger came to 
live in Lottie’s spare cabin, the islanders 
had a returned soldier in their midst, 
and everybody knows that the returned 
soldier is a civilian problem. Lottie 
Trumbull had a lot to say about the 


/ 


gulf that separates the soldier from his 
old civilian life, and about how they 
must all help him to cross it. 

“And we mustn’t ask him where he’s 
been or what he’s been through,” said 
Lottie, and Sadie Peabody agreed loud- 
ly — she had just read an article on that 
very point. 

And so the islanders accepted him 
and gave him that most precious of 
gifts, the gift of privacy. Then gradual- 
ly they began to take him for granted, 
and their attitude began to change. 

Lottie Trumbull came into the store 
one afternoon to buy some potatoes. 

“Well, Sam,” said Lottie, out of 
breath with annoyance, “I just passed 
Laird Hunt and the returned soldier on 





How to nip a romance in the bud 


ONE: When introduced, give the gal a full 
’ view of your sloppy collar and stringy tie. 
It’s sure to throw a wet towel on her enthu- 
siasm. For this strategem, beware of Arrow 
Shirts and Ties. Their respective special- 
ties are perfect collars and perfect knots. 


THREE: For the windup, have your buttons 
pop off while bowling. Your girl will think 
you’re so amusing, even if she does shun 
you like a measles notice in the future. 
Don’t wear an Arrow Shirt at the time—its 
anchored buttons will hold their ground. 


TWO: On your first date, prove your inde- 
pendence by wearing a shirt that billows out 
with abandon. (Show her what you think 
of her!) Be sure there’s no Arrow label— 
Arrow Shirts are trim-fitting and Sanfor- 
ized labeled (shrinkage less than 1%). 


...OR, if you’d rather have this thing 
bloom into hearts and flowers, treat your 
gal to the sight of you in an Arrow Shirt 
and Tie. (If your dealer hasn’t the Arrow 
you want, try him again!) 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Underwear « Handkerchiefs + Sports Shirts 





the road. Spend their whole time to- 
gether, those two. Why, even that 
brown buck she brought up on a bottle 
sleeps under the firs by my cabin he’s 
renting. You know me, Sam. I’m no 
gossip, but really, he’s the closest. 
mouthed young man I ever saw.” 

“Guess he doesn’t like to talk about 
the war,” Sam said slowly. 

“Do you know what I think, Sam?” 
said Sadie. “I think he’s one of those 
combat-fatigue cases you read about. 
I think he just couldn’t take it.” ; 

Sam protested loudly, but Sadie was 
already out the door, hurrying home to 
call up Lottie Trumbull on the nine- 
party line. 

Nothing more would have come of it, 
probably, if it hadn’t been that the next 
week one of the island women gave a 
Sunday supper for her nephew, a cap- 
tain and his wife, who were visiting 
from the mainland. The captain did 
considerable talking. 

“We'll have to carry it through to the 
finish this time,” he declared loudly, 
“even if it means machine-gunning the 
women and children in the streets of 
Tokyo.” 

The stranger had said nothing all 
evening. Now he spoke. 

“Did you ever machine-gun any- 
body, captain?” he asked. 

It was a tactless question. The cap- 
tain had fought the war across a shin- 
ing desk top. He had run no more dan- 
ger than is required to cross a city street 
tc buy himself a good lunch. He was @ 
little touchy on the subject. 

“No,” he said angrily, “but I’d like 

to.” 
The next day the captain’s wife told 
her aunt that she thought the stranger 
was a pacifist, and the aunt told Lottie 
Trumbull that probably he was a Com- 
munist. A week later, someone told Sam 
at the store that the FBI was looking 
for a deserter on the other side of the 
island. 





Two days later, a courteous, quiet 
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man came to the store and asked the 
way to the Trumbull cottage — the one 
said to be rented to a returned soldier. 
And late that afternoon a second man 
appeared in a shabby little coupe with 
a press sticker on its windshield. He 
was a cheap, smarty-looking chap who 
bought a package of cigarettes, asked 
the way to the cottage also, and drove 
on up the road. 

When the early twilight came and 
brought no news, the islanders began 
to gather at the store. Jake Morrow 
came in presently. 

“Say, Sam,” Jake said, “isn’t Laird 
Hunt keeping that pet buck of hers 
fenced in the meadow while the hunt- 
ing’s on? She always does.” 

“Yes,” Sam said. “Why, Jake?” 

“Gate’s open and the buck’s gone,” 
Jake said shortly. “I just happened to 
notice it when I drove by. There was a 
car sitting inside the open gate with a 
press sticker on it.” 

“Another man went out there early,” 
Sam said. “Fellow in a blue sedan.” 

The islanders began to feel a little 
nervous now. They stood around the 
store, restless and waiting. At last they 
heard it — the shabby little coupe come 
rattling down the road. They saw the 
smarty-looking young man climb out 
and walk up the steps. 

He said, “Hiya, grandpop? Where's 
your telephone?” and when Sam mo- 
tioned toward the wall, he went over 
and rang the operator. It took him a 
few moments to get his mainland con- 
nection. 

“Hi! That you, boss?” he said loudly 
... “Sure I got it . . . Sure he’s the 
man, but he’s no deserter. He’s an ex- 
GI Joe, released because of wounds. 
Got more decorations than a Christmas 
tree. Say, boss, this guy’s story will 
make Commando Kelly’s look like a 
nursery rhyme . . . Certainly I got it... 
No, he’s not the talkative type and any- 
way he was out fishing with his girl 
friend. But I gave her old uncle a 
coupla drinks, and after that it was 
easy... . Okay, boss. . . . Yes, I got a 
picture. The girl had a picture, and the 
old man got it for me .. Okay, boss 

. Okay.” 

He hung up, took a coin from his 
pocket, flipped it to Sam to pay for the 
call, and sauntered out. For a long 
time, nobody said a word. Then Sam 
walked slowly to the door and took his 
hat from its nail. “I’m going out there,” 
he said. 

“T'm going with you, Sam,” said Lot- 
tie Trumbull; and Sadie Peabody and 
Jake Morrow said they were going too. 

They got into Sam’s old truck, the 
women in front beside Sam, Jake in the 


(Concluded on next page) 
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back, and all the way up the road 
through the firs no one spoke. When 
they were almost there, they saw Jed 
Brown come into the road from the un- 
derbrush, carrying his rifle and his red 
hunting cap. Sam stopped to give him a 
lift, and they saw then that Jed’s face 
was haggard. 

“T shot the girl’s buck,” he told Sam. 
“I didn’t recognize him until too late. 
lm on my way to tell her.” 

Sam told him to get in the back with 
Jake. 

“We're going to the Hunts’ too,” he 
said. “It’s more our fault than yours. 
We didn’t aim to be mean, Guess we 
were just thoughtless.” 

They drove on until they came to the 
cottage and they climbed out and 
walked up the path. Uncle Ed Peters 
was lying in a deck chair on the porch, 
sleeping off his drunk. No one else was 
around, 

The men got Ed into the house and 
put him to bed, then joined the women 
on the porch. Finally they saw the boy 
and girl coming through the trees. 

They were talking and laughing to- 
gether, Laird carrying the lunch ham- 
per, the boy carrying the fishing gear. 
When they came to.the clearing and 
saw the open gate and the buck gone, 
their laughter ceased. They came on 
quickly. When they saw the group 
waiting on the porch—Jed with his 
red hunting cap — they stopped as if a 
blow had hit them. 

It was Sam who stepped forward to 
meet them and found words to speak. 
“We failed you,” he said to the boy. 
“Some one of us reported you to the 
FBI man who was lookin’ for a deserter. 
This morning when he came here, a 
cheap newspaper kid followed him and 
got Ed drunk and found out all ’bout 
you, and left the gate open. And that’s 
not all either. Laird’s buck wandered 
up on the hill, and Jed shot him. He 
says it near killed him when he knew 
what he’d done. He says he'll never for- 
get the way the buck looked at him 
before he fell — just kind of surprised.” 

The boy and girl said nothing, 

“You came here lookin’ for peace,” 
Sam said desperately. “And you found 
it. Even after all you’d been through, 
you hated no one. If you hate now, I 
reckon it’s because we've taught you.” 
Then Sam said one more thing that 
went through them all with the cut of a 
knife. “Guess it doesn’t do us much 
good to know what rights this war's 
bein’ fought for way off there,” he said 
heavily, “if we haven’t brains enough 
to recognize those same rights when 
they’re threatened right here on our 
own doorstep.” 

The boy spoke first to Jed. “I know 


how you feel, Jed,” he said. “I know 
the way the buck looked at you. I know 
the look well.” 

And then he walked over and put his 
hand on Sam’s arm. “It wasn’t any- 
body’s fault, Sam. We're not blaming 
Jed or you or anyone.” 

In that moment, the islanders had a 
glimpse of the gulf that separated the 
boy from the rest of them —him and 
the girl. They couldn’t help him to 
cross it. They knew that now. It was 
they who had to learn somehow to cross 
over to that other side. 


Reprinted by permission of The Satur- 
day Evening Post and the author. 
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Business Section 

Commander Jack Dempsey tells this 
incident which took place aboard a 
transport headed for Okinawa. The 
Marines aboard were to hit the beach 
in the first wave. En route, a Marine 
corporal approached Dempsey and 
asked for his autograph. The ex-heavy- 
weight champ teld the Marine that he 
was flattered that a boy about to go 
into action thought enough of him to 
ask his autograph. “Heck, it ain’t for 
me,” said the young battle veteran. 
“My buddy wants it—and I can sell it 
to him for $2.” 
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Dogging His Trail 

The secret service men who guard 
President Truman know that they are 
watching an active man who wants to 
go places unhindered. The President 
finds it difficult to get used to having 
them follow him wherever he goes. He 
knows the secret service men are a 
part of the job he is holding, so he 
doesn’t mind too much. But recently 
Mr. Truman complained good-humor- 
edly: 

“I don’t mind being watched. It’s 
just that I don’t want to be put on a 
leash.” Chicago Sun 
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I’ve been driving 

a “Champion? . . 
that’s why Im going 
to buy one 


T’S a seasoned young ski trooper from 
New England, later an infantryman, who 
is doing the talking. 

“Why a Champ?” he asks. “I’ve been driv. 
ing its twin brother, that’s why. A Studebaker 
Weasel. That little job sure proved to bea 
ski trooper’s best pal for two tough winters 
in the mountains during the war. That baby 
can go anywhere. And they tell me, that in 
a car, its Champion engine saves a guy a lot 
of money on gas.” 

Yes, many men still in the services as well 
as millions of other Americans have their. 
hearts set on those smart new Skyway Style 
Champions that Studebaker is now building. 

Thanks to Studebaker engineering genius, 
Studebaker’s unusual competence in produc- 
tion and Studebaker’s unique father-and-son 
craftsmanship, this new and finer Studebaker 
Champion paces all other leading lowest 
price cars in all around savings per mile. 


Stadebakew 


South Bend 27, Indiana, U. S. A. 
PIONEER AND PACEMAKER IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 


The Weasel was a Champion” in action— designed by 
Studebaker engineers—built in the Studebaker factories 
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TEACHERS EDITION 


THIS IS TOMORROW 
A Unit for This Week 


id many times during the war did you hear people talk- 

ing about all the things they were going to have in 
the postwar world, all the things they would do, all the 
things the boys would want when they came home? Nothing 
was going to be too good for “GI Joe.” We would have jobs 
ready for him, the best of medical care, pensions, bonuses 
and a brand new house of his own. It’s still a little hard to 
realize that this is the postwar world, the tomorrow every- 
one dreamed about. The soldiers are already beginning to 
come home. Just what are we doing about it? 


HOW TO GET READY 


Articles in this week’s issue tell you some of the ways in 
which your Government is helping returning servicemen and 
women regain a normal and healthy civilian life. 

Before assigning the articles on veterans for outside read- 
ing, get suggestions from the class on the best ways of aid- 
ing veterans, on the sort of things veterans will want and 
need when they get home. Many pupils have received let- 
ters from relatives and friends in the service. What plans 
do GIs have for their civilian futures? How many of them 
hope to go back to school or college? 

Call for student volunteers to make a survey of your own 
neighborhood, interviewing political and civic leaders to find 
out what is being done for local veterans. Check on informa- 
tion centers, recreational facilities, employment counsellors. 
Do schools and colleges offer special courses or degrees? 
What Government agencies have local branches? All this 
information, summarized and arranged, might make an at- 
tractive handbook which local civic organizations would be 
interested in distributing. 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Ask your class to read Eddie Rickenbacker’s message in 
the Eastern Air Lines ad published in this issue. Discuss 
its meaning to us, as civilians, and to the home-coming vets. 
Emphasize that now the war is ended, the responsibility of 
every civilian is even greater than before. We owe it not 
only to ourselves, but to every soldier, sailor and marine, to 
see that this “tomorrow” was worth fighting and dying for. 

Have students write essays, perhaps in the form of a let- 
ter to a serviceman, using the title “This is Tomorrow” as the 
theme. This should be an opportunity to thank some soldier 
personally for the great job he has done, and to let him know 
that each one of us is planning and working to make his 
dream of “tomorrow” come true. 


EDUCATION 


ROOM OCTOBER 1, 1945 


VOLUME 47, NUMBER 3 


HIGH SPOTS 
Class Questions and Teaching Materials 


REHABILITATING THE DISABLED 

1. How are “NPs” helped back to ‘health? 

2. What are the principal criticisms leveled at VA hos- 
pitals? 

8. For Discussion: Should veterans who have ailments not 
connected with military service be treated in VA hospitals 
or in Government-aided private hospitals? 

For Further Reference: Straight Talk for Disabled Vet- 
erans, Edna Yost, Public Affairs Pamph. No. 106, 10c. (Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20.); “The 
Disabled Veteran,” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, May, 1945; “The Theatre in 
White — Reconditioning Program in the Armed Forces,” 
Hilda Reis, Theatre Arts, March, 1945; Men Under Stress, 
Lt. Col. R. M. Grinker and Maj. J. M. Spiegel, Blakiston, 
1945, $5.00. 


DOES Gi JOE WANT AN EDUCATION? 

1. How does Cass High School’s Veterans’ Institute speed 
up the education of ex-GIs? 

2. What opportunities for education does the Army offer? 

8. What provisions are made for veteran education in 
the GI Bill of Rights? 

Activity: Have students write an imaginary conversation 
between Pfc. MacCullough and a fellow GI in which he tries 
to talk his pal into going back to school. Give both sides. 

For Further Reference: “The Brilliant Jughead,” J. Hersey, 
New Yorker, July 28, 1945; “The GIs Reject. Education,” 
Stanley Frank, Saturday Evening Post, August 18, 1945; 
“Greatest Education Project in History,” G. Hill, N. Y. Times 
Mag., July 29, 1945; Postwar Educational Services for Vet- 
erans and Adult Workers, Bull. No. 38, Connecticut State 
Department of Education, Hartford, Conn. 


Gi JOE WANTS A JOB 

1. Under what conditions must an honorably discharged 
vet be reinstated in his former position? 

2. What is WMC's Apprentice Training Service? 

For Further Reference: “Postwar Jobs for Veterans,” An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
March, 1945; When I Get Out Will I Find a Job?, M. S. 
Stewart, Pub. Aff. Pamph. No. 86, 1944, 10c. (Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20); Shall I Be 
a Farmer?, P. V. Maris. (Supt. of Documents, Gov. Printing 
Off., Wash. 25, D. C. (Free); How to Start Your Business 
with Little or No Capital, Foremost Books, 1945, $1.98. 


TO HELP UNDERSTAND THE .NEW WORLD 

















COMING NEXT WEEK 
October 8, 1945 





For Social Studies and General Classes: 

Full Employment: What It Means and Our Prospects 
of Getting It. 

Peace by Piece: Big Five Foreign Ministers Begin 
Task of Separate Peace Settlements. (With map.) 

Secretary Vinson and the Treasury Department, by 
Creighton J. Hill. 

Builders of America: Samuel Slater (picture biogra- 
phy). 

How Broome County Licked Tuberculosis: A Lesson 
in Community Civics. 

Careers Ahead: First of a regular vocational series by 
Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf. 


For English Classes: 

“Wings Over Europe”—a scene from the tamous 
Theatre Guild play that predicted the atomic bomb, 
by Nichols and Browne. 

This Can Be America, essay by Struthers Burt. 

“How’s That Again?” by Slim Syntax, first of a bright 
new column on good usage. 

The Whetstone, short story by Hamlen Blunt. 































FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


The tone ot this week’s special veterans issue is thought 
ful and purposeful. With brothers and fathers and sons and 
boy friends coming home, with sirens pitched high and flags 
at the top of the mast, we aren’t trying to damp down the 
spirit of happiness sent soaring by victory. We do hope the 
selections we’ve chosen will have value for your students 
in two ways: to contribute to their genuine understanding 
of what a returning soldier is like under the skin; and to 
carry their minds ahead to the next round — the battle for 
peace. 

The effects of war on the men who saw it through are 
not easy to cope with. Glib, hearty amiability toward them 
isn’t enough. Our intentions are right, but they must team 
up with insight, imagination, honest emotion Stories and 
poetry can enlarge our capacity for all three. 

And at the same time we must remember that real peace 
will come only when we have conquered prejudice, dis- 
crimination and the unjust use of force. 

The twin themes of our veterans’ issue are: re-fitting the 
veteran to his homeland, and going ahead with the unfin 
ished business of creating a civilization that will work. 


TAPS IS NOT ENOUGH 
Discussion Questions: 

1. Do you hear people expressing the same ideas the 
Realist sets forth in this radio program? 

2. What are the real motives.back of his opinions? 

8. Do you think it fair to say that this program is less 
dramatic than the part you read of “On a Note of Triumph”? 
Which develops a unified theme more thoroughly? 

4. ‘Three speakers in this drama are working out the an 























swers to a question together. What is the question? Can you 
pick out the steps by which they reach the answer? 
Class Activity: 

After you have thought and talked about this script, 
choose four good readers to read it aloud for another class. 
Go over it several times before presenting it, so that your 
class may help the readers to bring out all the meaning 
you've found in it 


TROOP TRAIN 

After you've read the poetry page and done the “Poetry 
Puzzle” quiz, add to the phrases used in the quiz and try 
to give the meaning of each phrase you add. 


Discussion Questions: 

“Literal” and “figurative” are used to distinguish two 
contrasting ways in which a word may be used. Can you 
find illustrations of both in Shapiro’s poems? 

2. What would you say to someone who claimed that 
Shapiro’s comparisons of smiles to rubber bands and dis- 
tance to a shoulder strap were unpoetic? 

3. What do you think Shapiro meant when he said that 
America is the chiet enemy of modern poetry? 


Gi JOE COMES BACK 
Discussion Questions: 

1. What descriptive details does the author give to back 
up the statement that for Len the Orient was a “shrill, color 
ful panorama. . readily different”? 

2. What qualities do you think Len’s war experiences may 
have developed in him? Do any of these show up in the 
account of what he did after he got out of the army? 


THE CRUMPLED LEAF 
Discussion Questions: 

1. Did you notice the author’s first sentence: “He came 
in the early twilight”? Who came where? How fully is this 
question answered in the course of the story? Why do vou 
think the author leaves some details vague, holds back 
others until the story is wel] along, and never gives some 
others? 

2. Do you agree with the boy that the unpleasant this 
that happened to him and the girl happened through no- 
body’s fault? 

3. War experience had taught the boy something that 
the islanders had failed to learn. What was it? 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
L&3S&¢61,3.4 
II. 1-T, 2 -F, 3-F, 4-T, 5-F, 6-T, 7-F, 8-F, 9-T, 10-F. 
III. 1-b, 2-a, 3-b, 4-a, 5-c. 
IV. l-c, 2-a, 3-c, 4-a. 
V. 1-Ireland, 2-Philadelphia, $-Continental, 
5-Princeton, 6-Lexington. 2 


4-Revolution, 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
1. 1-b; 2-b; 3-c; 4-c; 5-a. 
II. l-a; 2-c; 3-b; 4-c; 5-b. 
Ill. 1-movie; 2-St. George, Postmaster; 3-Head, Bluebird, 
Train, Sun; 4-Simon and Schuster, Venture; 5-Houghton Mifflin 
”. 467,844.92 1, EB, 1S & ©. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Psychology for the Returning Serv- 
iceman, edited by Irvin L. Child and 
Marjorie Van De Water, will help 
both veterans and their families solve 
the many problems of readjustment 
which are the almost inevitable result 
of demobilization. It gives expert ad- 
vice on such varied subjects as choos- 
ing a job, learning new skills, getting 
along with family and friends and 
being a good citizen. The book is writ- 
ten in a thoroughly straightforward and 


- non-technical] manner. (Penguin Books, 


1945, 25c.) 
* * * 

Another useful book on the return- 
ing serviceman is Dr. George K. Pratt’s 
Soldier to Civilian. Designed especially 
for the relatives, friends and employers 
of veterans, the book includes a valu- 
able appendix of suggestions for com- 
munity leaders prepared by the Na- 
tional Committee on Service to Vet- 
erans. Dr. Pratt has had long experi- 
ence as a member of the Army’s Psy- 
chiatric Division. (McGraw-Hill, 1944, 
$2.50.) 

* *” * 

Many a soldier's family is wondering 
just how changed he will be when he 
gets home. Will he have new ambi- 
tions and interests, new political ideals? 
Will veterans “stick together” as a 
group, be embittered at wartime civil- 
ians, impatient of “inefficient” democ- 
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racy? Dixon Wecter, in When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home, has looked in- 
to official records of the Revolution, the 
Civil War, and the First World War, 
and suggests what we may learn from 
the mistakes of the past. He writes in 
a vivid, reportorial style, quoting from 
letters and diaries of soldiers, from 
newspaper accounts and from Govern- 
ment files. His story is a fascinating 
sidelight of history and an extremely 
valuable lesson for our present post- 
war world, (Houghton Mifflin, 1944, 
$3.00. ) 


* * 


History in the Writing, edited by Gor- 
Gon Carroll, is a collection of war dis- 
patches cabled from all parts of the 
world to the offices of Time, Life and 
Fortune magazines. Much of the ma- 
terial has not been published before, 
and the book presents a far more com- 
plete picture of the war than is pos- 
sible in ordinary news articles. The 
somewhat heterogeneous mass of .ma- 
terial has been bound together with 
short historical summaries, and while 
this is in no sense a “war history” it 
contains a good deal of valuable and 
entertaining first-hand reporting. (Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1945. $3.00.) 


* * ” 


The Laymen’s National Committee 
is again sponsoring Nationai Bible 
Week this year during the third week 
of October. They hope that, for the 
first time, the week may be celebrated 
on an international basis. The move- 
ment is non-sectarian in nature, and is 
enlisting the aid of Chambers of Com- 
merce and other local organizations. 
They aim to have a special spo. radio 
broadcast carried during the week by 
radio stations throughout the country. 





Radio Scripts for Teachers 


“Prejudice — Challenge to Democ- 
racy” is the title of a new radio script 
by Gretta Baker, who directs our Scho- 
lastic programs on the Mutual net- 
work. The script is written as a round- 
table discussion and can be used on 
the air, in the school auditorium, or in 
the classroom. The discussion is based 
on an article “Discrimination in Medi- 
cal Colleges” appearing in the October 
issue of The American Mercury. Other 
scripts on current topics will follow at 
the rate of one a month. For free copies 
write to Radio Department, The Amer- 
ican Mercury, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 
makes Current Events 
a pleasant study. 


This large map depicting the outstanding 
news items of the week features fhe 
modern visual-aid method of teaching 
current events. It holds the undivided 
interest of the entire class. 

Thousands of schools and colleges have 
found that these weekly pictorial bulletins 
are an unequalled source of political, eco- 
nomic and geographical knowledge. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and details. 


Costs only a few cents a week. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 
1512 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL 

















UNITED AIR LINES OFFERS 


FREE AVIATION 
MATERIALS 


PRIMARY, INTERMEDIATE 
GRADE, HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE LEVELS 


1, Leaflets and booklets on: airplanes 
after the war, airplane parts, airline 
occupations, global concepts, the Age 
of Flight, meteorology, etc. 


2. Maps, color prints, postcards, time- 
tables, etc. 


3. Materials for teachers of Art, 
Home Economics, Business and Com- 
merce. 


* 


Mail convenient coupon 
below for samples. 


UNITED AIR LINES, School 
& College Service, Dept. $ 
Continental tilinois Bank Bidg. 
231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Please send samples of aviation materials for 
my grade level together with a complete 
listing of all materials. 
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FINAL CHANCE TO CLIMB ABOARD THE SCHOLASTIC ANNIVERSARY CRUISE 
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SENIOR SCHOLASTIC has charted a SPECIAL 
25th ANNIVERSARY cruise for you and your 
students this year. It’s “anchors aweigh” and “full 
steam ahead” for the liveliest, most instructive, 
most ENJOYABLE nine school months ever 
planned for you! 


Don’t stay moored to classroom monotony! SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC’s conducted tour through the SEVEN SEAS 
of HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY,. ENGLISH, SCIENCE, 
NEWS, PEOPLES, and WORLD CITIZENSHIP will en- 
liven classroom recitation — will reveal the drama and 
the significance of textbook assignments. 


ALL 


EXPANDED ITINERARY ! 


AMERICA AND THE WORLD, 25 Years from 
Versailles to San Francisco. A comprehensive 
historical outline, specially prepared for SCHO- 
LASTIC readers. 

SCHOLASTIC SPEAKER AND DEBATER — 
The NEW compass for teachers and students of 
speech and debating. Each month in the Teachers 
Edition. 

14 SPECIAL ISSUES — Shore excursions ex- 
ploring foreign countries and topics of national 
and international interest. Education for world 
citizenship. 


News, maps, history, geography! 

Stories, essays, poems, plays! 

Government, civics, social problems! 

Hobbies, sports, vocations, quizzes, movies, jokes, 
and many other attractions! 


Thousands have already made their reservations 
for this significant educational voyage. Thousands 
more will clamber aboard before it is too late. But 
time and tide wait for no man — the gangplank 


is going up — 


ABOARD WHO ARE COMING ABOARD ! 


DON’T MISS THE BOAT! 


1. IF YOU HAVEN’T MAILED YOUR 
ORDER YET — 
We urge you to join the party NOW! 
IF YOU WISH TO REVISE YOUR ORDER — 
Please do this without delay. Unless we hear 
from you within 10 days, we shall assume your 
present order is correct and ship that number 
to you throughout the semester. 


USE THE POSTAGE-FREE ORDER CARD 
BOUND IN THIS MAGAZINE. 


Bon Voyage 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 220 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, -N. Y. 





